8 FIRST PART OF | 
Diana’s foreflers 6, gentlemen of the thade, minions~of 


the moon: And let men fay, we be men of 
b " is: 


vernment; being govern’d as the fea is, by our 
impos Och inson, aaidin, gehnte seaglbunace 
7 ; I. k . 4 

BP. Hen. Thou fact well; and it holds well too: for 

the fortune of us, thayare the moon’s men, dothebb and 
flow like the fea: being govern’d as the fea is, by the 
moon. As, for proof, Puparte of gol re- 
folutely {natch’d on Monday ‘sight, diffolutely 
{pent on Tuefday morning ; got iwearing—lay by? ; 
and {pent with crying: g in®: now, in aslow an ebb 
as the foot of the ladder; and, by and by, in as high 
a flow as the ridge of the gallows. 

yy! ay hte the lord, thou fay’ft true, lad. And is not 







of the tavern a molt {weet wench ? ? 
rl P. Hen. 


day, may probably mean, to difgrace it. A Jguire of 






5 attendant on, a knight; the perfon 
¢ his head c Sse, and thigld. @imbecame afterwards the 
m for’a pimp; and is fo ufed in udypart of Decker's 


rey 16306 in inthe Witty Fair Oney 1633, for apro- 
Pia ay ap ¥ ire of her mi "s te Palttaft, how- 
pun he word . Sce Curialia of Samuel Pegge Efgr. 
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KING HENRY JW. ap 
Hen. As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the 
caftle*. And is not a buff jerkin a mot {weet robe of du- 


” ranceg? ; 
tg ate Fal. 
awoman. Gall. There is a tree in Tylos, &gf * Paill. What a toy 
it is to tell me of that tree, being nothing purpofe, &c.” Ben 








1 Ast the caftle.) Sir Old. 
caftle was ¥en gpm nor did he 
ever oftupy » in which Oldeaftle’s name 
occurs, was not lad is a familiar compella~ 


the 
tion to be found in fome of our moft ancient dramatick pieces. in 
the Trial of Treafure, 1567: * What, Inclination, old led art thou 
there ?” In the dedication to Gabriel Harwey’s Hunt is up Sc. by Ts 
“Nath, 1598, old Dick Ks the caftle is mentioned. Again, in Pierce's 
Supererogation, or a New Praife of the Old Affe, 15933“ —and 
here’s a lufty ladd vf the caftell, that will binde beares, and ride 
ERVENS. ; 


i 


Old lad ofthe caf a the Came with Old lad of Caples « Sapiens 


os = Meres Oliver of the caftle amongft his romances 5 a! 

\vem Harvey tells us of Old lads of the caftell with their babble :"* 
roaring boys=—This i3 no argument for Fal: "ered 
firftt under the name of 1. phage saggy a play 
called Amends Field the player, 1618, which may fcem® 
to prove it, unlefs he confounded the different performances + 


os fee 

«© The play where the fat » hight 0. 

«¢ Did tell you truly what this bonour was?” FARMER. 
Mr. Rowe mentions a tradition that * this part of 


ofiginally written ander the name of OldcaPley 


Z 
2 ft 
FES 


family being then the to command 

prea n, Bavo Suid hanks Oe af F. ” From whom he 
sictived this’ treditto he doés not fay; nor had he, F am per~ 
fuaded, any other autl for ity snilanderbood” pags 
in a book of the Ia age, quoted below, Mr. Th@bald and Dr. 
Warburton ‘believed this ftory; and concurred in thinking that the 
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qso «=°'s«C&WPAUR ST PART OF f 
"Fal. How now, how now, mad wag? what, in <hy 
ce 2 ous papa what a plague have I to do 

h a buff jerkin ? : 
J yi ‘ ra Hen, 


father, and not muclNynlike him in paunch.”—The hoft, who is here 
deferibed, returns to gallants, and entertains them with telling 
them ftories. After his tale, he fays: ** Nay gallants, I'll fit you, 
and now I will ferve in + 48.good as vinegar and pepper to your 
roalt beefe.” —Signor Kic 5: Let's have it, 
it, mine hoft, my noble fat aéor.™ 
- The caufe of all the confufion’ = 
the tradition mentioned y Mr. Rowe, that our author changed the 
name from Oldcaftle to Falftaff, (to which I do not give the {mallet 
or feems to have been this. Shak{peare appears evidently to have 
>the. of the charadier of Falitaff free a wretched play en- 
‘A The Vittories of King Henry V. (which had been ex- 
5 (eS ne 589») in which Henry prince of Wales is a princi 

Orne He is accompanied pon revels and re “4 
John Oldca ‘* a pamper’ tton, and a uchee,” as he is 
» called in nl that ast) who appears to be the character alluded 
to in the above from qh. Mecting of Gallants, &c. To 
it is that Fuller ve ia A his Church Hiftory, 

poets ha ry ney or bold with 

memory , whom: 
a jovial and a coward to boot.”” 









wi 
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KING “HENRY Iv. us 


Hen. Why, what a pox have I to do with my hoftefs 
é tavern? 


the fants ‘been over-bold with his memory, ng him a Thra- 

fonical puff, and emblem of mock valour.—T- i 

did fir bear the brunt of the one, being 

ys for a coward. It js eéafily kno 

black penny came, ‘The papifts railing 

therefore Qc muft be alfo a coward: 
arms; f him, andas vali any Of his age. 

Now as 1 ai iat In Oldcafile is pro fo I am forry 
that Sir ‘Fobn Faftolfe is * to relieve his memory in this bafe fer- 
vice; to be the anvil forevery dull wit to ftrike upon. Nor is our 
comedian excufable by forme alteration of his name, writing him Sir 
i Faiftafe, (and making him the property and pleafure:of King 









de the makefport in 
t of what purfe this 
im for a heretick ; and 
h indeed he was a man of 


ienry V. to abufe,) feeing the vicinity of founds iatrench on the me~_ 


mory of that worthy knight.” 


Here we fee Ay Soya is, not that Sir Jah Oldcaftle did i. 


bear the brunt in Shak/peare’s pliy, but in all plays, thatis, on the 
in general, before Shakfpeare’s chara€ter had appeared ; owing to 


malevolence of pepifit Of which religion it is plain Fuller fuppofed the 
‘ewe writers of thofe plays in which Oldcaftle was exhibited, to have been 5 
nor does he compli 


in of Shitkfpeare’s altering the name of his charaéter 
from Oldcafile to om: ractathelt of Faftolfeto Falftaft. Yet 
I haveno doubt the Words above cited, “ put out” and “ put in,” 
and “ by fome alteration of Hie name,” that thefe words alone, mif- 


underftood, gave rife to the mifapprehenfion that has prevailed fince the . 


time of Mr, Rowe, relative to this matter, For what is the plain 
meaning of Fuller’s words ? ** Sir John Faftolfe was in truth avery 
brave man, though he is now reprefented on the ftage as a cowar 


braggart. Before te was thus ridiculed, pi: ee Oldcditle, being. 


hated by the papits, was exhibited b awrite 
pik Lannie aed! has 


hasno longer borne the brunt, has no longer been the object of ridicule + 
at, Soe a Cad Mee We Cte Head ek cea head 

fieved,” that the in which he was reprefented have been expelled 
from the fcene, fo on the other, I am forry that fo refpeftable a cha- 
raéter as Sir John F ‘has been brought ve and * fubftituted 
buffoon in his place”; for however onc comith oct [Shakfpeare} may 
have hoped to efcape cenfure by altering the name from Faftolfe to Fal- 
ftaff, he is certainly ¢ - ance forme imputation mutt neceffarily fall 


on the brave knight of Norfolk from the fimilitude of the founds.” 


alftaff thus nas ans out of, and immediate fucceeding, the 






er charaéter, (the Oldcaftle of the old K, Henry V.) having onc or two 
bures in common with him, and being probably reprefented in the fame_ 
yand % ¢ fai } ‘is y the two names, 


422 FIRST PART OF 
Fal. Well, thou haft call’d her to a reckoning, 
a time and oft. 
id I ever call for thee to pay thy part 
ive thee thy dae, thou haft aid all 









P. Hen. Yea, elfewhere, fo far as my coin 
firetch ; and, where would not, I have ufed my cre 

Fal. Yea, and fo uid it, that, were it not here ap- 
- parent that thou art heffepparent,—Bu r’ythee, 
iweet wag, fhall there be g g in England 


be erp of the circumftances al mentioned, Oldcaftle might have 
bees perrareann oe att for a long time. Hence the name 
heen prefixed inadvertently, in fome play-houfe copy, to one 

e phe ‘The Second gk 9 f King Henry IV.” 
be examined, in which the name of Falftaff occurs, it 
‘be “ang that Oldcaftle Bev not have ftoode in thofe places. 
‘The only anfwer that can ‘be given to this, is, that Shakfpeare new- 
wrote each verfe in which Falftaff's name occurred ja labour which 
thofe only who are entirely unacquainted with our author's hiftory and 


Hi 


, can 2 igh reg res es ¢ in the Epil ie 

to the Second art of K. Henry IV. rect mene, oll 
tro: to confirm what has been now Som the ba there. 
ALONE. 


a6. ey robe of durance ? To 

underftand the propriety of the prince's aniwer, itmuft be remarked that 

the theriff's officers were formerly clad in es So that be any vince 

aks, whether bis anny, canna 
cpg pad a@ weet thing manger 8S aemr jai debe 1 
‘alloeing ey from theo play of ferve 

am-. > to 

cones Dr. ohnfon’s wet 


1 heve certain lins in bu, ea; 
“ Lge ambufcado.”. ee 4. [z ier Serjeants. 


angtie zee 


at 


Stzzvens. 


wher 








\ . KING HENRY Ivy. 123 
wht, thou art king? and refolution thus fobb’d as it is, 
with the rafty curb of old father antick the law? Do not 
thou, ewhen thou art king, hang a thief. 

. Ps No; thou halt. 

Fal. Shall 1? O rare! By the Lord 


judge’ ony 
. Hen, Thou judgeft falfe alre 
fhalt ers hanging of the thj 











"ll bea brave 


y; I mean, thou 
es, and fo become a 
rare han 

Fal? Well, g&d in fome fort it jumps with 
my humour, as well ®=waiting in the court, I can tell you, 

P. Hen. For obtaining of fuits +? 

Fal. Yea, for obtaining of fuits : whereof the hang- 
man hath no lean war + *Sblood, Iam as melan- 
choly as a gibscat5, or a lugg’d bear. 

P. Hen. Oran old lion; or a lover’s lute ®, 

Fal. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnthire bagpipe. 


‘ 
4 a PU be a brave jeer) This thought, like many others, is taken 
| Yrom the old play of Henry V. h 

“s Hen. 5. Ned, fo am ‘king, the’ firtt thing I will do 
fhall be to put my ¢ ice out of office; and thou halt be my 
lord chief juptice of En 

“ Ned. Shall I be Jord chief jufice? By gogs wounds, T'll be the 
bravett Jord chief juftice that ever was in England.” Strevens. 

4 For obtaining of fuits 2) Suit, fpoken of one that attends at court, 
means a “etn: ufed refpeét to the hangman, mearis the cloaths 
of the o »  Jounson. 

Sce Vol.-H, p. 90. n. 6, The fame quibble occurs in Hoffman's 
Tragedy, 1631: * A poor maiden, miftrefs, has a fuit to you; and "tis 
a good fuity-wvery good apparel.” Matone. é 

$ —agid cat,] 'A gib cat means, I know not why, an ok! cat. 

: i OMNSON. 

A gib cat is the common term in Northamptonthire, and all adjacent 
counties, to ¢ a becat. Pener. , 

«< As melancholy as a gié’d cat’ isa proverbenumerated among others 
in Ray's Collefion. “So in Bulwer's Artificial Changeling, 1653 : * Some 
in mania or melancholy madnefs have attempted the fame, not with~ 
out fuccefs, although have remained fomewhat melancholy, like gil’d 
cats.” STEEVENS.— 3 j 

Sherwood"s Englifp Difionary at the end of Cotgrave’s French one 
fays, * Gibbe is an old be cat.” Aged animals are not fo playful as 
thofe which are young. TotnetT. > ; 

© mm ara lover's lutes] See Vols Il. ps 254, 0.6, Matone. 

ii P. Hen. 


t24. FIRST PART OF 

P. Hen. What fay’ft thou to a hare’, or the mefan- 
choly of Moor-ditch *? 

Fal. haft the ‘au unfavoury fimiles * d art, 
indeed, the comparative ®, rafcallieit, be et young 
prince,—But, Gf pr ’ythee, trouble me no more with 
vanity. I would » God, thou andI knew where a com- 
modity of good nafkes were to be bought: An old lord 
of the ‘saint rated me the other day in the firget about 
you, fir; but I mark’ 


not: and yet Ik?d very 
wifely; but I eee : he alk wife- 
ly, and in the ftreet 
P. Hen, Thou aid'tt well for wifdom cries out in the 
frets, and no man regards it. 
~ Fal. G, thou haft damnable iteration *; and art, 
, indeed, 
Ime bare,] A bare may be confidered as iis \choly, becaufe the 
‘is upon her form always folitary ; and, according to the phyfick of the 
gy the fleth of it was fuppofed to generateenelancholy, Jounson. , ; 
following. & petgn in Vittoria Corombona, bof 1612, may prove” 
the bet explanation 


“ ———<like your melancho 
«* Feed after midnight.” ste. 


— the wtcacbel of Blow Moor-diteh ?} It peter Stowe's iectiars 
a a broad ditch, Deep-ditch, formerly parted the hofpital from 
Moor-fields ; and what icon more melancholy appearance than ftag- 
same a : vig oh 

in Taylor's Pennileffe Pilgrimage, quarto, 1618: “ —my bod 

“being tired with travel, and my re attired with moody, aera 
Moore-ditch melancholy. Martone. 

Moor-ditch, a part of the ditch furrounding the city of London, be- 
tween ee and Cripplegate, opened to an sees and im- 
pafiable 8, and confequently not frequented by the citizens, like 
other fuburbiel fields which were remarkably pleafant, and the fathion- 
able places of refort. T. Wanton. 


miaw he tbeebeee ics—-fmiles. Corredted by the editor of the 


















ie eo pao mt cation ty] Quick at comparifons, or fruitful in fimi- 
aris enither is “ae. “endl hon Hl. fe. ii, of this play, and S 
5 parently in the fame fenie aa 
ie Sassen ators : 
«© Of every vain ive” 


 Tclreae oreo Loft, A& V.{c. ult, Rofaline tells Biron that 
isaman “ Full of ifons and wounding flouts.”| STzevens. 
0, shen bap te.) nh Tn the la& fpeech a text is very indecently and 


Ee Se 
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“ KING HENRY. Iv. 125 
» able to corrupt a faint. Thou haft done much 
harm m8 me, Hal,—God forgive thee for it! Before I 
knew_thee, Hal, I knew og and now am I, if a 
man d {peak truly, little better th 
wicked. muft give over this life, 
over > by the lord, an I do not, I am 
damn’d for never a king’s fon in Chrj 
P. . Where fhall we take a 
Fal. ere thon wilt, lad. 
not, eall m@wlai 
P, Hen. Ufeea 
praying, to purfe-taking. 











I will give it 
villain; I'll be 


@ to-morrow, Jack? 
make one; an I do 


ndment of life in thee; from 


Enter Potns, at adiftance. 


Fal. Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hal; ’tis no fin 
for aman to labour in his vocation?. Poins!—Now fhall 
we know, if Gadfhill have feta match*. O, if men 

* were 
“ 

‘abufively applied, to whichFalftaff’ anfwers, thow haf? damnable iteration, 
or, a wicked trick of am applying holy texts. This, I think, 
is the meaning. fy : 

Tteration is yight, for it alfo fignified fimply ¢isation or recitation. So 
in Marlowe's Doéor Faufius, 1631 

Here take this book and perufe it well, 

«* The irerating of thefe lines brings gold.” 
From the context, iterating here appears to mean pronouncing, reciting. 
Again in Camden's Remaines, 1614 *¢ King Edward 1, Mliking-the 


iteration of Frrz,” &¢. Marons< ° 
2 = and baffle me.) See Mr.. Tollet’s note on K. Richard I]. p. ge 
STeEvens. 


3 — ¢0 labour in bis -vocation.] This (as Dr. Farmer obferves to me) 

is undoubtedly a fneeron Agremont Radcliffe’s Politigue Dofcourfes, 1573« 
From the beginning to the end of the book the word wocation occurs in 
almoft every paragraph. Thus chap.3. ‘ That the vocation of men 
had been a thing unknown unto philofophers, and others that have 
treated of Politique Government; of the commoditie that cometh by 
the knowledge thereof; and the etymologyy and definition of this word, 
wocation."— Again, chap.25. “ Whether a man being diforderly and 
unduely entered into any vocation, may lawfuly brooke and abide in the 
3 and whether the adminiftration in the meane. while done by 

that is unduely entered, ought to holde, or be of force.” SteEv. 
4. bave fet a match.| Thus the quarto. So, in ie. Bar- 
tholomew Fair, 16143 $* Peace, fir, they'll be angry if hiear you 
eaves~ 





126 FIRST PART OF : 
were to he fav’d by merit, what hole, in hell were 


hfor him? ‘This is the moft omnipotent villain, 
that ever cry’d, Stand, toa true man, 
DP. Hen. morrow, Ned. ‘ 

Poins. G rrow, fweet Hal. —What fay monfieur 
Remorfe ? WhaNays fir John Sack-and-Sugar5?. Jack, 
how agrees the deWl and thee about thy foul, that thou 
foldeft him on G iday laft, fora cup of Madeira, 
and a cold capon’s leg , 

P. Hen. Sir John ftani evil fhall 
have his bargain; for he was breaker of pro- 
verbs, he will give the devil his due, 

Poins. Then art thou damn’d for keeping thy word 
with the devil. 

P. Hen. Elle he had been damn’d for cozening the devil. 


eaves-dropping, now they are ferting their match.” ‘There it feems to 
mean making an appointment.—The folio reads—fet a watch. MALONE. 
5 Sir Fobu Sack-and-Sugar.} Much inquiry has been made about 
Falftaff’s fack, and great furprife has been exprefied tat he thouid have 
— —t with it. As they are here 2 apa for the firft se in” 
ay, it may not be improper to t it is al at 
ye wine was che a Sra weal mae a Xeres. 
He frequently himéelf calls it Sderris-fack. Nor will Ris mixing fugar 
with fack od ee it is known that it was a very 
common practice in our ‘s time to put fugar into a// wines. 
 Clownes and vulgar men (fays Fynes Moryfon) only ufe large drink- 
ing of becre or aley—but gentlemen garrawfe only in wine, with which 
they mix fugar, which I never obferved in any other place or kingdom 
to be ufed for that purpofe. And becaufe the tafte of the Englith is 
thus delighted with {weetnefs, the wines in taverns {for I fpeak not of 
. merchantes’ or gentlemen's cellars) are commonly mixed at the filling 
» thereof, tomake them pleafant.” Iv 1. 1617. P.ILL. p.1§2. See alfo Mr. 
( ‘Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, Vol 1V. p. 308: « Among the of the royal 
'- houfehold in 1604 is the following : [ Mfs. Harl. 293, fol. 162.) € And 
_ whereas in tymes paft, Spani/b wines, called Sacke, were little or no 
whitt ufed in our courte;—we now that it is now ufed in 
* common drink, &c.’’ Sack was, I believe, often mulled in our author's 
saga ps on the words, * If fack and fugar be a fin, &<.”” 
We ‘ Blount’s Gros: 







soGrarny:  Afulied Sack, (Vinum molli- 
— fe foftened and made mild by burning, and a mixture of 
rar. ALONE. 






aes p- 88,.edit. 1757, {peaking of the manners haar 

Y td petum copiofi immittunt carum »” they t 
pia dieis dick. Ret, i ah re ‘ 

Hi aa ae I Poins. 
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KING, . ia Iv. 227 

Poins. But, m lads, lads, to-morrow morning, 
We Sar Silo. easly ai, Godlhill: There are palgrines 
going to Canterbury with rich ie gage re Under 


ri to London with fat : I have yj for you 
sit Sagave horfes for 2s 3G a. to-night 
in: Rochefter ; I have befpoke fupper£o-morrow night 


in -cheap ; we may do it as 
will gk, I will ftuff your purfes full 
not, at hope, and be-han 


Fal. . Fear ye, Lodwant 3 
not, Pil han; Boins 
Poias. You will, 
Pal. Hal, wilt thou a one? 
P. Hen. Who, I rob? Lathief? not I, by my 1 
Fal. There’s neither honefty, manhood, nor 
fellowfhip in shee, nor thoucamett not of the blood oo 
if thou dareft got ftand for ten fhillings®, — * 
P. Hen. Wall thea, once in my days Vil be a mad-cap, 
Fal. Why, that well faid. 
4 P. Hex. Wa, come what will, I'll tarry at home. 
Fal, By the lord, Vhs atraitor then, when thou art 
king. i * 
P. Hen. Ware not. ‘ 

Poins. Sir John, I pry’thee, leave the prince and me 
alone ; I will lay him down fuch reafons for this adven- 
ture, ‘that he fhall £0. 

Fal, Well, may’f thou have the fpirit of perfuafion, 
and he the ears of profiting, that what thou fpeakeft may 
move, and what he hears may be believed, t the i 
prince aay Ch recreation fake) prove a falfe thief ; 
the poor abufes of the time want countenance. mr 2 
You fhall find me in Eaft-cheap. vate 


6 — if thou daref not fland &c. ee ae ftand, ma he 
ecto thio sn ocntiny to comith, at afl tur ded, 
sons read thon dar wt fad for ten fillings. Jounson. 
Falttaff is quibbling on the word royal, The real or royal was of the 
bs see igs. Almoft the fame jeft occurs in 2 fubfequent feene- 
The however, is loft, except the old reading be preferved. 
sb will not fupport it, Stezvens. 






tarry at home, and go 
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aor FIRST PART OF 
i Rare, thou latter fpring7! farewell AL- , 


pa Exit sictaph ik 
. Now, m {weet hi » Tide with us 
sy god moss ti that I canpet ma- 
alta, Bardolph, Peto®, and Gadthill, 
fh that we have already way-laid ; your- 
felf, and J, will het be there: and when vas Bt hafe ‘the 
booty, if you and I ‘not rob them, cut this h i from 
my fhoulders. : 


P. Hen. But how hall ic t with them j fetting forth ? 

Poins. Why, we will fet or after them, 
and appoint them a place of pact wherein it is at 
our pleafure to fail; and then will they adventure upon 
the exploit themfelves : which they fhall have no fooner 
‘atchieved, but we'll fet upon them. 
 P. Hen. Ay, but, ’tis like, that they “will know us, 
by our horfes, by our habits, and by Papa appoint- 
ment, to be ourfelves. 

Poins, Tut! our horfes they | ot not fey V’lltiethem , 
in the wood; our vifors we will chan faerie after we leave 

_ them; and, firrah*, I hav buckram for the 

‘nonce’, to immatkyour noted outw arments. — ' 
7 == thou latter fpring !] Old Copies—the latter. Corrected by Mr. 

» MAtone. 

— All-hallown fummer 1] All-ballows is All hallown.tide, or All- 
inte’ day, which is the of November. We have ftill a church 
London which is abfurdly ftiled St. Al/-ballows, as if a word. which 

was formed to exprefs the community of faints, could be oy yo 
to any particular one of the number, Shakfpeare's allufion is defign'd 
to fidicule an old man with youthful paffions. So, in the fecond part 
Of this play: “+ —the Martelmas, your matter.” StErvens. 

-. 9— BardApb, Peto,] In the old copies, inftead of thefe perfons, the 
names of two attors, Harvey and Roflel, have by the carelefinefs of the 
tranfcriber crept into the text. The emendation was made by Mr. 

ass “MALONE. 

® — firrah,) Sirreb in our puthai’o totes as appears from this and 
SC oape other pailages, Was not a word of difrefpedt.. Manone. 
is —for the nonce,) That is, as I conceive, for the occafion. This 
rate, aan was very frequently, though not always very precifely, 
ste I fuppofe to have been originally acorruption of 
Tedes” ‘o-nunc, 1 fuppofe, came the nunc, and fo 
nonce; Polgeg ad-nunc came a-non, The Spanith entonces .- 
2 formed in the fame manner from in-tunc. TyRwaitt. 
ube is valed at this day in Hamphire. Matronr. 
; P. Hen. 







f rob thofe 
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\. P. Henry, Bat, I doubt, ‘they will be too hard for us. 

Poins. Well, for two of them, I know them to be as 
true-bred cowards as ever turn’d back; and for the third, 
if he fighy longer than he fees reafon, I'll fo-@vear arms. 
Thelirtu@f this jeft will be, the incomprehenfible lies 
that tyis fame fat rogue will tell us, wien we meet at 
fupper : how thirty, at leaft, he fought with; “what wards, 
pe blyws, what extremities he endured ; and, in the 
reproof* OF this, lies the jett. 

P. Henry. Well, Pll go with thee ; ‘provide us all 
things neceflary, meet me to-morrow night? in ~ 
Eaft-cheap, there I’ll fup. Farewel. 

Poins. Farewel, my lord. Exit Poins. 

P. Henry. 1 know you all, and will a while uphold 
The unyok’d humour of your idlenefs : 

Yet herein willl imitate the fun ; 

Who doth perm® the bafe contagious clouds * 

‘To {mother up his beguty from the world, 

That, when he@leafe again to be himfelf, 
id Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at, 
» By breaking through thee and ugly mitts 
n bt age id teem to ftrangle him. 

If all the yeaf were playing holydays, 

To {port would be as tedious as to work ; 

But, when they feldom come, they wifh’d-for come 5, 


And 





2 = reproof=—] is confutation. JOUNSON. 
3 — to-morrow night—] 1 think we thould read—to-night, The 
difguifes were to be provided for the purpofe of the robbery, which was 
to be committed at four in the morning ; and they would come too late 
if the prince Was not to receive them till the night after tle day of the 
exploit. This is a fecond inftance to prove that Shakfpeare could forget 
in the end of a fcene what he had faid in the beginning. STexvens, 
4 Who doth permit the bafe contagious clouds &c.] So, in our author's 
334 Sonnet: 
*¢ Full many a glorious morning have I feen 
* Flatter the mountain-tops with fovereign cyes=m 
« Anon permit the bafeft clouds'to ride 
** With ugly rack on his celeftial face.” MALONE. 
$ If all the year were playing bolydays, 
© fport would be as tediows as to qork; “ 
zommmem. But, when they feldem come, they wifo'd-for come] So, in owe 
aethor’s 52d Sonnet; 
Vex. K Therefore 
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And nothin ng pleafeth but rare accidents. 
So, Shea titt bekttioce I throw off, 






pay the debt I never promifed, 
‘By ee onak bere: than my word I am, ra 
By fomuch fhall I falfify men’s hopes® ; 2 
And, like bright metal on a fullen ground, Pi 
My reformatton, glittering o’er my fault, 
Shall thew more goodly, and attract more eyes, , 

~ ‘Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. V4 

“I'll fo offend, tomake offence a fkill ; 


Redeeming time, when men think JeatfT will. [Exits 


SCENE IIL. 
The fame. Another Room in the Palace. 


Enter King Henry, NortuumpBertfnno, Worces- 
rer, Horspur, Sir Walter BLunt@ and Others. 


K. Hen, My blood hath been too eofd ani temperate, 
Unapt to ftir at thefe indignities, + 


ihe 
f « Therefore are feafts fo fo rare, 
« Since eo coming, in the long Year fet f 
« Like ftones of worth they thinly piaced art, 
«€ Or captain jewels in iT carkanet.” MAtonr. 
© me fhall I falfify men’s bopes ;] To falfify hope is to exceed hope, to 
give aie el ocd hoped for esearch is very artfull ite 
troduced to keep the prince from appearing vile in the opinion of the 
audience; it prepares them for his future reformation; and, what is 
yet more valuable, exhibits a natural picture of a great mind offering 
excufes to itfelf, and palliating thofe follies which it can neither juttify 
nor forfake. Jounson. 
Hopes is fed fimply for expeffations, as _fuccefs is for the event, whee 
ther good or bad. This is fill common in the midland counties. 
- Farmea. 
The following paffage in the Second Part of K. Henry IV. fully fup- 
ports Dr. Farmer'sinterpretation. The Prince is there, as in the paf- 
before us, the fpeaker : 
» *« My father is gone wildinto his grave,== 
«€ And with his {fpirit fadly I furvive, 
«¢ To mock the expefaticns of the world ; 
*¢ To fruftrate prophecies, and to raze out 
*© Rotten opinion, who hath written dowa 
** After my feeming.”” Maron. ; oe" 


fee 34 And 
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And you have found me; for, accordingly, 
You tread upon my patience: but, be fure, 
I will from henceforth rather be myfelf, 

ay and to be fear’d, than mycondiffon7?; 

i¢i*hath been fmooth as oil, foft as young down, 
therefore loft that title of refpeét, 
ch the proud foul ne’er pays, but to the d. 
+. Ourhoufe, my fovereign liege, little deferves 
The fourge of greatnefs to be ufed on it ; 
_ And thit fame greatnefs too which our own hands 

Have holp to make fo portly. 

North. My lord,— 

K. Hen. Worcefter, get thee gone, for I do fee 
Danger and difobedience in thine eye: 
O, fr, youg prefence is too bold and peremptory, 
And majefty might never yet endure 
The moody frontier * of a fervant brow. 
You have good feave to leave us; when we need 
Your ufe Segal, we fhall fend for you.— 

[Ext WorcesrTer.: * 

Yqu were about tgovsi? [to Norra. 


orth, Néa, ry good lord. 
Thofe prifofiers in your highnefs’ name demanded, 
Which Harry Percy here at Holmedon took, 
Were, as he fays, not with fuch ftrength deny’d 


7 I will from benceforth rather be myfelf, 

Mighty, and to be fear'd, than my condition ;] i, ¢. I will from 
henceforth rather put on the charaéter that becomes me, and exert the 
refentment of an injured king, thanftill continue in the inaétivity and 
mildnefs of my natural difpofition. WarnurTon. @ 

Shakfpeare ufes condition very frequently for temper of mind, and im 
this fenfe the vulgar ftill fay a good or il/-conditioned man. JoHuNsone 

So, in K. Henry Ve A& Vs ** Our tongue is rough, coz, and my 
¢ondition is not fmooth.” Ben Jonfon ufes it in the fame fenfe, in The 
New Inn, AQ. fe. vie STEEVENS. 

So alfo allthe contemporary writers. See Vol, III. p. 16, 7.2, and 
p- 136,n.6. Marone. 

8 “The moody frontier] Frontier was anciently ufed for forebead. So 
Stubbs, in his Anato w, Abufes, 1595: ‘ Then on the edges of 
their bolfter'd hair, wh ftandeth crefted round their frontiers, and 

faces, &c.” STEEVENS. 
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As is deliver’d to majefty : 
Either a a aly or a iGprifion 
Is gui Fy. shi ge ys my fon. 
fot. My liepe, I di ny no prifoners. f 
But, he tated when the ight ores done, i 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil; ¢ 
Breathlefs and faint, leaning upon my fword, f 
Came there a certain lord, neat, and trimly drefs'd, / 
Freth as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reap’d, 
Shew’d like a ftubble land at harveft-home ® :.. ¢ 
He was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box", whichever and anon 
He gave his nofe, and took’t away again ;— 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in fnuff* :—and ftill he fmil’d, and falk’d ; 
And, as the foldiers bore dead bodies by, ° 
He call’d them—untaught knaves, unmaanerly, 
To bring a flovenly unhandfome corfe | 4” 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. t 
With many holyday and lad iain? ~ 
He queftion’d me; among the reft, demynded_ 
gem po in your majefty’s behalf. e 
I then, all fmarting, with my wounds being cold, 
To be fo pefter’d with a popinjay *, 
Out 
_ 9 — at barweft-home:| A chin new fbaven is compared to a fubble- 
Yand at barveft-bome, becaufe at that time, when corn has been 
Dut juft carried in, the ftubble appears more even and upright, than at 
@ny other. Tyrwnitt. 
1 A pouncet-box,—}] A {mall box for mufk or other perfumes then 
Pts fathion : the lid of which, being cut with open work, gave itits name ; 
©" from ge to prick, pierce, or engrave. WarBurTON. 

Dr. Warburton's explanation is juft. At the chriftening of @ 
‘Blizabeth, the marchionefs of Dorfet gave, according to Holinthed, 
¢ three gilt bowls pounced, withacover.” Stexvens. 
| Took it in saw 4 Snuff is equivocally ufed for anger, and a powder 
2 ip the nofe, SrTxevens. 

' ‘See Vol. I. p. 531, n.8. Marone. 
3 With many bolyday and lady terms} So, in the Merry Wives of 
for: ——* hefpeaks holiday.” STERVENS. ge =~ 

4 J then, all fmarting, with my wounds being cold, 

‘To be fo pefier'd with a popinjay,] But in the beginning = = 
eh perc 


—— 
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Out of my grief and my impatience, 

Anfwer’d negleétingly, I know not what, 

He fhould, or he fhould not ;—-for he mage me mad, 
To Te him fhine fo brifk, and f{mell fo fweet, 

d talk fo like a waiting-gentlewoman, 

uns, anddrums, and wounds, (God fave the mark !) 
telling me the fovereign’ft thing on earth 
Wakparmacity, for an inward bruife 5s 

And that it was great pity, foit was, 

That villafnous falt-petre fhould be digg’d 

Out of the bowels of the harmlefs earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had deftroy’d 

So cowardly ; and, but for thefe vile guns, 

He would himfelf have been a foldier. 

This baldanjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I anfwer’dsindireétly, as I faid ; 

And, I pefe ou, let not his report 

ran accufation, 


fpeech he reprefen¥ himfelf at this time not as cold but hot, and in- 
med with rage and labo. Iam perfuaded therefore that Shak- 


eare wrote gall’\g@™ WARBURTON. | 
"Walnaant {ete might fay of his rage and toil, which js merely de« 
clamatory and apologetical, his wounds would at this time be certainly 


cold, and when they were cold would fmart, and not before. If any 
alteration were neceflary, I fhould tranfpofe the lines : 

I then all fmarting with my wounds being cold, , 

Out cf my grief, and my impatience, 

To be fo e acie with a popinjay, 

Anfwer'd negleSingly. ‘ 

A popinjay isa parrot. Jonnson. 

The fame tranfpofition had been propofed by Mr. Edwards. From 
the following paffage in the Northern Lafs, 1633, i thould feem that a 
popinjay and a parrot were diftinet birds: * Is this a parrot, or a, = 
jay ?°—In the ancient poem calied The Parliament of Birds, bl. this 
bird is called ‘* the popynge jay of paradyfe.” StexvENns. 

It appears from Mintheu that Dr. Johnfon is right. See his Dict. 
1617, inv. Parre. Maton. 

The old reading may be fupported by the following a Barnes’s 
Hiff. of Edw. Ul. p. 786: The efquire fought fill, untill the 
wounds began with lofs of blood to ¢vo/ and fmart.”  Totrer. 

3 —parmatity for an inward bruife;] So in Sir T. Overbury’s Cha» 
cas eTETON : {An Ordinary Fencer,] “ His woundsare feldom fhin= 
deepe ; for an inward bruife lambitones and fweete-breads are his only y 
Jpermaceti.” Bowe. a 
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Betwixt my love and your high majefty. 

Blunt. The cireumftance etek. good my lord, 
Whatever H Percy then had faid, : 
To fuch a periat, and in fuch a place, ve 
At fuch atime, withall the reft retold, a 
psy reafonably die, and never rife 

‘o do him wrong, or any way impeach ; 

What then he faid, fo he wnfay it now. ( 

K. Henry. Why, yet he doth deny his prifoners.; 
But with provifo, and exception,— sf 
Thatwe, at our own charge, fhould ranfom ftraight 
His brother-in-law, the foolifh Mortimer ® ; 

Who, on my foul, hath wilfully betray’d 

‘The lives of thofe, that he did lead to fight 

Againit the great magiciah, damn’d Glendower ; 
ofe daughter, as we hear, the earl of Mareh 


Hath lately marry’d. * Shall our coffers th , 
Be empty’d, toredeem a traitor home? 4 
Shall we buy treafon? and indent with feae, 


FERPA, OO 9 
3. Todo him wrong, or ae impeach ; ace) Th wagretcoe : 
» fo 


never rife to impeach him, fo he unfay itnow. Jonunson. 
© His brother-in-law, the foolif> Mortimer; | Shak{peare has fallen into 
fome contradidtions with regard to this lord Mortimer. Before he 
amakes his perfonal appearance in the play, he is repeatedly fpoken of as 
Hotfpur's brother-in-/Jaw. In A@II. lady Percy exprefsly calls him er 
brother Mortimer. And yet when he encers in the third aét, he calls 
lady Percy bis aunt, which in fat the was, and not his fitter. This 
inconfiftence may be accounted for as follows. It appears both. from 
j¢’s and Sandford’s. account of the Mortimer family, that there 
Wwere.two of them taken prifoners at different times by Glendower, 
of them bearing the name of Edmund; one being Edmund earl of 
» nephew to /ady Percy, and the proper Mortimer of this play 5 
other, fir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to the former, and brother to 
Jady Percy. Shak{peare confounds the two perfons. STEEVvENS. 
Another caufe alfo may be affigned for this confufion. Henry 
according to the accounts of our old hiftorians married Eleanor, 
Bei : oger Earlof March, who was the father of the Edmund 
F ch that appears in the prefent play, But this Edmund had 
pence caer Shakfpeare might therefore have at 
ps ed thefetwo Eleanors, MaLon tg ssin 
7 — and indent with fears,] To indent is to fign an indenture ox 
tompadt. Dr. Johnfon would read—with peers, MaLonz. 


& 
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n they have loft and forfeited themfelves ? 


» on the harren mountains let him ftarve; 
all never hold that man my friend, 
 tOgue fhall afk me for one penny coff 
fom home revolted Mortimer. 
Revolted Mortimer ! 
He ner did fall off, my fovereign liege, 
But by the chance of war * ;—To prove that true, 
Needs,no but one tongue, for all thofe wounds, 
Thofe mouthed wounds®, which valiantly he took, 
When, on the gentle Severn’s fedgy bank, 
In fingle oppofition, hand to te 
He did confound the beft part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower : 
Three times they breath’d, and*three times did they 







drink*, ® 
Upon agreegent,, of fwift Severn’s flood ; 
Who then, Mightd * with their bloody looks, 


Ran 


om 
Feds may be ufed iggMin active fenfe for gerrorse So, in the fecond 
. « ————all thofe bold fears 
«€ Thou feet with peril I have anfwered.” Stevens. 
& He newer did _ off, my fovercign liege, 

But by the chance of war ;| The meaning is, he came not into 
the enemy's er but by thechance of ware The king charged Mor~ 
timer, that he wilfully betrayed his army, and, as he was then with 
the enemy, calls him revolted Mortimer. Hotfpur replies, that he 
never fell off, that is, fell into Glendower's hands, but by the chance 
of war. I fhould not have explained thus tedioufly a paflage fo hard 
to be miftaken,. but thattwo editors have already mi nit, Jouns. 

9 —thofe mouthed woundsy—] So in Fulius Cafar : 
“ there were an Anthony, ’ 
«¢ Would ruffle up your fpirits, and put a tongue ‘ 
« In every wound of Cxfar,” &c. Matron, 
® —=three times did they drink,| Itsis the property of wounds to.ex- 
«ite the moft impatient thir, The poet therefore hath with exqui- 
Gte propriety introduced this circumftance, which may ferve co plete 
in its proper light the dying kindnéfs of Sir Philip Sydney ; who, though 
fuffering the extremity of thirft from the agony of his own wounds, 
‘ CEHTETMAng, gave up his own draught of water toa wounded 
foldier. Hanxity. 
2 Wb shen, affrighted &c.] This paflage has been cenfured as 
K4 founding 
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Ran fearfully amongthe trembling reeds, 

And hid his sap head $ in the hollow bank f 

Blood-ftained with thefe valiant combatants. 

Never did bare and rotten policy + 

Colour her working with fach deadly wounds ; sf 

Nor nevercould the noble Mortimer / 

Receive fo’many, and all willingly : 

Then let him not be flander’d with revolt. Z 
K.Hen. Thou dof belie him, Percy, thou doft belie him. 

He never did encounter with Glendower; *~ : 

I tell thee, he durft as well have met the devil alone, 

As Owen Glendower for an enemy. 

Art thou not afham’d? But, firrah, henceforth 

Let me not hear you fpeak of Mortimer : 

Send me your prifoner® with the fpeedieft means, 

Or you fhall hear in fuch a kind fom me » 

As will difpleafe you.—My lord NorthumberJand, 

We licenfe your departure with your fay: 


¢ 


founding nonfenfe, which reprefents a ftream ¢ water as capable of 
one It is S jena” em pote de is¥es here Joe flood, but th¢.tute- 
power of the flood, who was affrighted, yo hid his head |: the 
hollow bank. Jounson. Ve 
3 — biscrifp bead| Crifp is curled. So, in Kyd’s Cornelia, 1595: 
“ O beauteous Tiber, 





« Turn not thy crifpy Sides, like filver curls,” &c. 
~ Perhaps Shakfpeare has beftowed an epithet, applicable only to the 
ftream of water, on the genius of the ream. The following paflage, 
however, in the fixth fong of Drayton's Polyolbion, may feem to juttify 


its ce 
4 « ‘Your corfes were diffolv’d into that cryftal ftream ; 
** Your eurls to curled waves, which plainly fill appear 
« ‘The'fame in water now that once in Jocks they were.” 
B. and Fletcher have the fame image with Shakfpeare in the Loyal 


« ——cm—he Volga trembled at his terror, 
. And hid his feven d beads.” STEEVENS. 
~~“& Never did bare and rotten Policy] All the quartos which I have 
~ een read bare in this place. ¢ firft folio, and all the fubfequent 
, have bafe. I believe dare is right: ** Never did policy lying 
““open to deteétion fo colour its workings.” Jounson. 
‘The firft quarto, 1598, reads—bare; Which means {i inly covered 
‘by art as to be eafily feen through. So in Tinion of Athfar: 
Le 4s What dare excufes mak’ft thoutobe gone!" Maroney 
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nd us your prifoners, or you'll hear of it. 


Exeunt K. Henry, Brunt, and Train. 








2 “8 Re-enter Worcester, 
Hot. Speak of Mortimer? 
*Zounds, I will fpeak of him: and let my foul 
Want mercy, if I do not join with him: 
Yea, on his part, I’ll empty all thefe veins, 


And thed my gear blood drop by drop i’the duft, 
But I will lift.the mein ie 


As high i’the air as this unthankful king, 
As this inghate canker’d Bolingbroke. 


the king hath made your nephew mad, 
Wor. Who k this heat up after I wes gone? 


ot. He will, Jorfooth, have all my prifoners ; 
te I the ranfom once again 
my wife’s brother, then his cheek look’d pale ; 


And on my face he turn’d an eye of death 5, 
Trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 


. by Wor. 
San eye of death,] Thatis, aneye menacing death. Hotfpur feems 
to defcribe the king as ling with rage rather than fear. Jounson. 


So, in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1590: 
“* And wraptin filence of his angry foul, . 
«* Upon his browes was pourtraid ugly death, 
** And in his eyes the furies of hisheart.” Strevens. 

Dr. Johnfon and Mr. Steevens feem to think that Hotfpur meant 
to defcribe the king as trembling not with fear but rage; but 
furely they are miftaken. The king had no reafon to be enraged at 
Mortimer, who had been taken prifoner in fighting againft his enemy ; 
but he had much reafon to fear the man who had a better title to the 
crown than himfelf, which had been proclaimed by Richard 11; and 
accordingly when Hotfpur is informed et eee circumftance, he fays, 

; age Coteythen, I cannot blame his co: king, 
7 «¢ That withed him on the barren mountain ftarv'd.” 
And Worcefter in the very next line fays, * He cannot blame him for 


-_ . 
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Wor. I cannot blame him: Was he * emis 
By Richard that dead is, the next of blood ? 
North, He was ; —— 22 armel BS 
And then it was, when unhappy king 
(Whtofe wrongs in us God pardon !) did fet Pe fr 
Upon his Irifh expedition ; ‘ 
From whence he, intercepted, did return / 
"To be depos’d, and, fhortly, murdered. 
Wor. And for whofe death, we in the world’s yade mouth 
Live fcandaliz’d; and foully fpoken of. 
Hot. But, foft, I pray you; Did king Richard then 
Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer 
Heir to the crown®? 
North. He did; myfelf did hear it. 
Hot. Nay, then 1 cannot blame his coufia king, 
That ith’ him on the barren mountains fierv’d. 
But fhallit be, that you,—that fet the n 
Upon the head of this forgetful man ; 
And, for his fake, wear the detefted bl 
Of murd’rous fubornation,—fha]] it be ‘ 
‘That you a world of curfes undergo; 4. } 
Being the agents, or bafe fecond means} =» 
‘The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather ?— 
O, pardon me, that I defcend fo low, 
‘To fhew the line, and the pretence, 
Wherein you range under this fubtle king.— 
Shall it, for fhame, be {poken in thefe days, 
* ‘Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 
That men of your nobility and power, 
Did *gage tkem both in an unjuft behalf,— , 
s 


j at the name of Mortimer, fince Richard had proclaimed him 
mextot .” Mason. 
. Mr, Mafon's remark is, I think, in general juft; but-the king, as 
; ‘from this feene, had fome reafon to be enraged alfo at Morti- 
_ mer, becaufe-he thought that Mortimer had not been taken prifoner by 
the efforts of his enemies, but had himfelf rewolred. Matonr. 
© Heir tothe crown #] Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, wasthe 
heir to the crown after the death of Rich 
the following table; in which the three younger children of king Edward 
WV. ate motincluded, as being immaterial to the fubjett before us Pf 
. ae ; iz 
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of you, God pardon it! have done,— 
t down Richard, that fweet ane 
lant this thorn, this canker, ngbroke 7? 
Il it,,in more fhame, be further fpoken, 
are fool’d, difcarded, and fhook off 
By him, (i whom thefe fhames ye underwent ? 







No; yet\ime ferves, wherein you may redeem 
Your banith’d honours, and reftcre yourfelves 


Into the oughts of the world again: 
Revenacttne oP, and difdain’d * contempt, 


King Edward III. | 


ried toEdmund 
Mortimer Ear! 
of March. 





oger Mortimer, 
Earl of March. 


| 
f I ] : | ,) 
Edmund Mortimer, Eleanor died Anne, ma 
Earl of March. | ‘lwithout iflue.| |to RichardEarl 
of Cambridge. 


Sandford in his Genealogical Hiftory fays, that the laft mentioned 
. Edmund Earl of March, (the Mortimer of this play,) was married to 
Anne Stafford, daughter of Edmund Earl of Stafford. Thomas Wal- 
fingham afferts that he married a daughter of Owen Glendower ; and the 
fubfequent hiftorians copied him ; but this is a very doubtful point, for 
the Welth writers make no mention of it.. Sandford fays that this Earl 
of March was confined by the jealous Henry in the caftle of{T'rim in Ire- 
land, and that he died after an imprifonment of twenty years, 
on the rgth of January, 1424. Maron. 
7 wee thiewge 2 ingbroke?] The canker-rofe is the dog-rofe, 
the flower of the Cynofbaton, STaxvens. 
* -—difdain'd) for difdainful. Jounsons or 


; it. 
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Of this proud king ;. who ftudies, day and night, +/ 
‘To anfwer all ral he-owes to you, : 


Even with the bloody payment of your deaths. “~, 
Therefore, I fay,— ¢ 

Wor. Peace, coufin, fay no more: 2 ; 
And nc I will unclafp a fecret book, j 


And to your quick-conceiving difcontents } 
I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous ; 
As full of peril, and advent’rous fpirit, 
As to o’er-walk acurrent,, roaring loud 
On the unfteadfaft footing of a {pear 9. 
Hot. If he fallin, good night :—or fink or fwim * :-— 
Send danger from the eaft unto the weft, 
So honour crofs it from the north to fouth, 
And let them grapple ;—O! the blood more ftirs, 
‘To rouze a lion, than to flarta hare. 4 
North. Imagination of fome great ¢xplojt 
Drives him beyond the bounds of fess A 
_. Hot. By heaven, methinks, it Weean eafy leap, 
‘To pluck bright honour fro the F ie-fac’d mogn ? ; 
, Of 


\ 


‘ 


9 On the unfleadfaft footing of a fpear.] TR of sabpetnis nazis. 


“WARBURTON. 
* — fink or [wim :—] Thisis avery ancient proverbial expreffion. 
STEEVENS. 
2 By beaven, methinks, it were.an ealy leap, 

To pluck bright bonour from the pale-fac'd moon;] Though I am 
very far from condgmning this fpeech with Gildon and Theobald, as 
abfolute madnefs, yet I cannot find in it that profundity of reficétion and 
beauty of allegory which Dr. Warburton has endeavoured to difplay. 
This fally of Hotfpur may be, I think, foberly and rationally vindi- 
cated, as fie violent eruption of a mind inflated with ambition and fired 
withrefentment; as the boafted clamour of aman able to do much, 


and ¢ager to do more; as the hafty motion of turbulent defire ; as the - 


dark expreffion of indetermined thoughts, The pafflage from Euripides 
is furely not allegorical, yet itis produced, and properly, as parallel, 

Jounson. 

I have not preferved Dr. Warburton’s note, becaufe it appears to me, 

like many others of that commentator, to extort a meaning from thefe 

‘words that probably Shakfj was wholly unconfcious of. The paf- 

¢ from Euripides, which he has put into the mouth of Eteocles, is 


this: “ I will not, madam,” difguife my cale 
heaven, 1 would defcend to the very entrails of the if fo be that 
by that price I could obtaina kingdom.” MALons. ay 


/ 
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Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

re fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks ; 
“So hk, that doth redeem her thence, might wear, 
Without corgival, all her dignities : 
But os upon this half-fac’d fellowthip 3! 
’ Wor. He apprehends a world of figures here*, 
But not the form of what he fhould attend.— 
Good coufin, give me audience for a while. 


Hot. ‘ou mercy. 

Wor. Nt ag noble Scots, 
That are your prifoners,— 

Hot. I'll keep them all ; 


By heaven, he hall not have a Scot of them : 
No, if a Scot would fave his foul, he fhall not: 


In the Knight of be burning Peftle, B. and Fletchet have put this 
fpeech into the magth of Ralph the apprentice, who, like Bottom, 
appears to have ind of acting parts to tear acat in. I fuppofea 
ridicule on Hotfj ned. STEEVENS, 

3 But out upon ~fac'd fellowship !] Dr. Johnfon fu our 
author was thtaking of Mmcoat Sor ta a more Ps ond 
itfelf ; ,gnd that ** balf-f'd fellowfhip means partnerfhip halfsadorned, 
partnerthip which yet s half the thew of dignities and honours.” 

ioe Po bethe: Jufion was to drefs, Half-fac'd feems to have 
meant paltry. e expreflion, which appears to have been a con 
temptuous one, I believe, had its rife from the meaner denominations 
of coin, on which, formerly, only tN of the reigning prince was 
exhibited; whereas on the more valuable pieces a fu// face was repre- 
fented. So, in K. Fobnz 
« With that balf facehe would haveall my land,— 
“ A balf-fac'd groat, five hundred pound a year!” 

But then, it will be faid, «¢ what becomes of fellowship ? Where is the 
fellowthip in a finele face in profile? The allufion muft be to the coins 
of Philip and Mary, where two faces were in part exhigited.”——This 
fquaring of our author's comparifons, and making them correfpond pre« 
cifely on every fide, is in my apprehenfion the fource of endlefs miftakes. 
See p. 147, n. § Fellow/bip relates to Hotfpur'’s “ corrival” and 
himfelf, and I think to nothing more. 

I find theepithet here applied to it, in Nathe’s Apologie of PiercePennileffe, 
1593: ¢*—with all other odd ends of your balf-faced Englifh.” Martone. 

4 — a world of fi bere,] Figure is here wfed equivocally. As 
it is appliedto Hotipur’s fpeech itis a rhetorical mode; as oppofed to 

» it means appearance or fhape. JouNSONs 

Rix. 2ectuys Mr. Edwards) mean fhapes created by Hotfpur’s ima- 
gination; but not the form of what he should attend, viz. of what his 
uncle had to propofe.” Marons. rn 










142 ‘FIRST PART OF 
I'll keep them, by this hand. 
Wor. You fart away, Po 
And lend no ear unto my purpofes.— 
‘Thofe prifoners you fhall keep. © } com, 


Hot. Nay, I will; that’s flat :— 
He faid, he would not ranfom Mortimer; © = / 
Forbad my tongue to fpeak of Mortimer ; 
But I will find him when he lies afleep, 
And in his ear I’I] holla—Mortimer : 
Nay, I’ll have a ftarling thall be taught to kk 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, , 
To keep his anger ftill in motion. 

Wor. Hear ye, coufin; a word. 

Hot. All ftudies hereI folemnly defy 5, 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke : 
And that fame fword-and-buckler prince pf Wales ®, 
But that I think his father loves him not, 
And would be gladhe met with fome ifth ce, 
I’d. have him poifon’d with a pot of ef 2 

Wor. Farewell, kinfman! I will 
When you are better temper’d to attdiad. 

North. Why, what a wafp-tongudand impatient fool * 

5 tee 






© 5 =I folemnly defy,] One of the ancient fenfes of the verb, to defy, 
wastorefufe. Sce Vol. Il. p. 69, no 4, Sreevens. 

© And that fame fword-and-buckler prince of Wales] A royfter or 
turbulent fellow, that fought in taverns, or raifed diforders in the 
ftreets, was called a Swath-buckler. In this fenfe fword-and-buckier 
is here ufed. F pe SON. 

7 —poifon'd with a pot of ale. . Grey fuppofes this to be faid in 
allufion to Caxton’s Account of King Fobn’s Death; (fee Caxton's 
Fruftus Temporum, 1515, fol. 62.) but rather think it has refer- 
ence to the low company (drinkers of ale) with whom the prince {pent 
fo much of his time in the meaneft taverns, STEEVENS. 

% Why, what a wafp-tongue andimpatient fool] The quarto, 1598, 
reads—wafp-/tung ; and furely it atfords a more obvious meaning than 
the folio, which reads—twa/p-tongued. That Shakfpeare knew the 
fting of a wafp was not fituated in its mouth may be learned from the 
following paffage in the Winter's Tale, AG. 1. fc. iis “* —is goads, 
thorns, nettles, tails yom STEEVENS. 

The pobre es Perso of thefe ae are in many — 
{pects much preferable to the folio, in general I havepaid theupm 
attention to them. In the prefent inftance, however, I think the 
tranferiber’s ear deceived him, and that the true reading is that of the 
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Art thou, to break into this woman’s mood ; 
ne thine ear to no tongue but thine own? 
, Hot. 


fecond quarto, 1599, wafp-tongue, which I have adopted, not on the 
authority ofthat copy, (for it has none,) but becaufe I believe it to have 
been the word ufed by the author. ‘The folio was apparently printed 
from a later quarto; and the editor from ignorance of our author's 
phrafeology changed wafp-tomgue to wafp-tongued. There are other 
inftances of the fame unwarrantable alterations even in that valuable 
copy of our author's plays. The change, I fay, was made from 
rance @f SiP¥giggare’s phrafeology; for in K. Richard III, we havee= 
his venom-tooth, not venom'd-tooth ; his widew-dolaur, not widow'd= 
,' dolour; and in ancther play,—-parted with fugar-breath, not fugar'de 
breath ; and many more inftances of the fame kind may be ake 
Shakfpeare certainly knew, a3 Mr, Steevens has obferved, that the 
fting of a wafp lay in his tail; ‘mor is there in my apprehenfion any 
thing couched under the epithet qwafp-tongue, inconfiftent with that 
knowledge. It means only, having a tongue as pecvith and mifchiev- 
ous (if fuch terns may~be applied to that inftrument of the mind) asa 
wafp. Thus, in u like it, wafpife is ufed without any particular 
reference to aby 2€ f awafp, but merely as fynonymous to peevifa 


— 










or fretful: 
« By the row and wa/fpifh action 
» ** Which the @d ufe as the was writing of it, 
s¢ It bears an 


ery tenour.” 
NN Iathe Tempe n iris {peaking of Venus, fays, 
«¢ Her waipith-beaded fon has broke his arrows,” 

the meaning is perfectly clear ;, yet the objection that Shakfpeare knew 
the fting of a wafp was in bistail, not in his bead, might, I conceive, 
be made with equal force, there, as onthe prefent occafion. 

Though this note has run outto an unreafonable length, I muft add 
a paflage in the Taming of the Shrew; which, while it thews that our 
author knew the fting of a wafp was really fituated in its tail, proves 
at the fame time that he changht: it might with propriety be applied 
metaphorically to the tongue 

Pe. Come, come; you we/p; i’faith you are too angry. 

Cath, If 1 be wafpith, beft beware my fting. 

Pet. My remedy is then to pluck it out. 

Cath. Ay, if the fool could find where it lies. 

Pet. Who knows not where a walp does wear his fing ? 
In his tail. 

Cath. In his tongues 

Pet. Whofe tongue? 

Cath. Yours, if you talk of tails, a&c. 

This paflage appears to me fully to juftify the reading that I have 
chofen. Incgpendent however of all authority, or reference to other 


# pailages, it is Cupported by the context here. A perfon ftung by ovate 
wo 
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FIRST PART. OF 
Hot. Why, look you, I am whipp’d and fcourg’d with 
rods, 


a ; 
Nettled, and ftang with pifmires, ‘when I hear fF 
Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke. oo 
In Richard’s time,—What do you call the place ? 
A ie upon’t !—it is in Glocefterthire ;— 


? Twas where the mad-cap duke his uncle kept; . 
His uncle York ;—where I firft bow’d my knee 
Unto this king of fmiles, this Bolingbroke, 
When you | he came back from Raven{purg., 

North. At Berkley caftle. 

Hot, You fay, true :— 
Why, what a candy deal of courtefy 9 
‘This fawning greyhound then did proffer me! 
Look ,—when his infant fortune came to age*,— 
And,—gentle Harry Percy,—and, kind coufig,— 
O, the devil take fuch cozeners*!—God foggive me!— 
Good uncle tell your tale, for I have don 

Wor. Nay, if you have not, to’t agay#; ie 
‘We'll ftay your leifure. 

prifoners, 


Hot.1 have done, i’faith, 
Wor, Then once more to your Scotti 
, 

would not be véty likely to claim all the talk to himelt as Hotfpur is 
@efcribed to do, but rather in the agony of pain to implore the affiftance 
of thofe about him; whereas * the wafp-rongue fool” may well be fup- 

fed to “ break into a weman’s mood,” and to liften * to no tongue 
But his own.” 

Mr. Majfon thinks that the words afterwards ufed by Hotfpur are-de» 
cifively in favour of wafp-fung,— Nettled and fung with pifmires ;” 
but Hotfpur ufes that expreffion to mark the poignancy of his own = 

ing 3 Northumberland ufes the term ~aae to denote the irritability 
: his fon's tempgr and the petulance of his danguagee Martone. . 






9 — what a candy deal of courtefy] i. ¢. what a deal of candy cour- 
tefy. Mr. Pope and the fubfequent editors read candy'd, without 
neceflity. See the laft note. Martone. 


1 = infant fortune came to age,—| Alluding to what paffed in Kin 
Paras AG II. fe. iii. 3 fie . x 


ie — the devil take fuch cozeners !—] So, in Tevo Tragedies in Ones &ce 
1601: 


. © Come pretty coufin, comened by grim death.” 
Again, in The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601: 
. & To fee my coufin comen'd in thisfort.” Srzrvens. 


es 





‘ 


' KING HENRY JW, 
Deliver them up without their ranfom ftraight, 


nd.make the las’ fon your only. mean 

or powers in Scotland; which,—for divers reafons, 
Which I fhall fend you written,—be affur’d, 
Will eafily be granted.—You, my lord,— _ [to North. 
Your fon in Scotland being thus employ’d,— 
Shall fecretly into the bofom c 
Of that fame noble prelate, wal talon: 
The archbithop, P 


Wor. Trae; who bears hard we 


3 Hot, OPggk, is’Enot? 


y .. To join with Mo 


His brother’s death at Briftol, the lord Scroop, 

I {peak not this in eftimation °, 

As what I think might be, but what I know 

Is ruminated, plotted, and fet down ; 

And only ftays But to behold the face 

Of that occafiow that fhall bring it on. 
Hot. I fmellit\ upon my life, it will dowell. 
North. Beture tf game’s afoot, thou ‘till let’ft flip*. 
Hot. Why, it @§pnot choofe but be a noble plot :— 

And then the poweffof Scotland, and of York,— 

mpoer, ha? 

~War, And frthey thall. 

Hot, In faith, it is exceedingly well aim’d. 
Wor. And ’tis no little reafon bids us {peed, 

To fave our heads by raifing of ahead’ : 

For, bear ourfelves as even as we can, 

The king will always think him in our debt *; 

And chink we think ourfelvesunfatisfied, 

‘Till he hath found a time to pay us home, 








And fee already, how he doth begin . 
3 I fpeak not this in eftimation,] Eftimation for conjeCtures . 
f WARBURTON, 


+ — lett flip.|] To let flip, isto loofe the greyhound. Jounson, 
S— ig of nein A bead isa body of forces. fovea 
© The king will always &c.] This isa natural defcription of the ftate 
of mind between thofe that have conferred, and thofe that have received 
obligationstoo great to be fatisfied. © 
That this would be the event of Northumberland’s difloyalty was 
prediéted by king"Richard in the former play. Jonnson, 
/ Vou. ¥. L Te - 


\ 
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i FIRST. PART oF | 
Li sige ae bere ede 
Hot. Hedoes, he does ; we'll be reveng’d on him? r 
Wor, Cousin’, farewel »—No farther go in thisy  - 
Than I by letters thall direét your courfe. _ 

When time is ripe, (which will be fuddenly,) © ¢ 
‘ll teal to Glendower, and lord Mortimer; 
Where you and Douglas, and our rs at once, 
(As I will fafhion it,) thall happi “Saba : 
‘To bear our fortunes in our own arms, 
Which now we hold at mach ty. oe” 
North. Farewel, good brother: We fhall thrive, Itruft. r 
Hot. Uncle, ailien : a. I¢t sumer 7 nee 4 
‘Till fieldsy and blows, ~— applaud our {port 
: = sg {[Bxeunt. 


9 aR 





A Cc. rt I. SCEWE I, 
+ aan % e © Rochefter. An Innerd, 
” Enter a Carrier, with a lante&fin bis band, 


1. Gar, Heighho! An’t be not by the day, I'll 
be hang’d: Charles’ wain * is ove. Sn Serf chimney, ~~¢ 
“and yet our horfe not pore § What, Cs 
Of. {within.] Anon, an 
1. Car. pr a ‘Tom, beat Cut’s faddle °, puta 
few flocks in th it; the poor jade is = in the wi- 
thers out of all cele 5 


Enter 
7 Coufiny—] This was a <ommar Shae in our author’s time to 
nephews, nieces, and grandchildren. \ See Holinthed’s Chronicle, paffim, 
Hot{pur was Worcefter's nephew. Manone. 
® — Charles’ cain] Charles's wain, fays an anonymous authour, 
Pitch se ebncaterane gio bya the conitellation calledthe bear. It * 
is acorruption of the Chorles orChurls wain, $ax. Ceopilja countryman.” 
~~ ‘The fame etymology had before been noticed (as Mr. Reed obferves) 
ib Thoretby's Leeds; p. 268. Maron. | 
9 come Cur is the mame of a horfe in the Wirebes of Lan- 
1634, and J fuppofe wasa commonone. STEEVENS. ° 
i tach i pa aS 1. Martone, ah 
— ont of all cof e. owt che ure: 
. from ace/s, tax, or or uy" wh rs ere by nace ene 
orates, nany thing was eras, nab seer 4 
tobe out ofall cefs. Warnurron, 


ee ~ 





fe as. ve 
{gpitant Sealer: Carsiar. 


é Ger Peate and beans are Bae tts tes 
“and that is the next way to give poor jades the bots 
this houfesis turn’d apfide down, fince Robin oftler dy?d. 

1. Car, Poor fellow! never joy ’d fince the price of 
oats rofe ; it was the death of him. - 

2. Car. I think, this be the moft villainous houfe inal 
London road for fleas: I am ftung like a tench *, > 

1. Gar.*bike attench? by the mafs, there is never’ a 
king in Chriftendom could be better bit than I have been’ 
fince the firft cock. 

2 Car. Why, they will allow us ne’er a jorden, and 
then we leak in your ery 3 and your chamber-lie 


breeds fleas like a loach $, 
1 Car. 








% m— as dank} wet, rotten, Pops. 
3 — bots:] are s in the tomach of a horfe, Jounsons " 
A bots light upon 8 an imprecation frequently repeated in the 


fenry V. as well asin many other old pieces. 
Sretvens. 
4 I om flung like a terBh.}] Why like a tench? 1 know not, unlefe 
¢ fimiljtude con! "the {pots of the tench, and thofe made by the 
of vermin. MfAarone. 
5 — breeds fleas, like a loach. ] The loach is a very fmall fih, bur 
fo exceedingly prolifick that it is feldom found without {pawn in ir; 
and it was formerly a praétice of the young gailants to {wallow loaches 
in wine, becaufe were confidered vigorating, and as aptto 
communicate their prolifick quality, The carrier therefore means to 
fay that “ your chambet-lic: $s fleas as ‘fait asa loach” breeds, not 
1 a; likelt that he ¢¢ can fuck melancholy out of 
n As you likeit, can m out of a 
fong, as a = a pide he does not mean thate weafel fucks 
eggs “ out of a fone: "Rd in Troe and Crefida, where niches mas 
¥ Sowy hofe gall coi land is mint,” 
ba lave whofe coins a ty 
he means, that his gall coined landers a§ fait asa 2 nt cone money. 
|ASON. 


Tentirel with Mr. Mafon in his of this 
leptin nes 
terpreted a a ~~ . « pe 168, n. 2. 

ncipal fource of errour in the interpretation ‘of many paffages in our 
pt fe ah praceong” that his fimiles were intended t 
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us FIRST PART OF 
1. Car. What, oftler! come away, and be hang’d, 

2. Car. Ihave a gammon of bacon, and two razes of ~ 
i 6, to be deliver’d as far as Charing-crofs. } 
© 4. Car. ’Odfbody! the turkies in my pannier are quite 
 fkarved?.—What, oftler!—A plague on thee! haft thou 
_ mever an eye in thy head ? canft not hear? An ’twere not 

as good a deed as drink, to break the pate of thee, Iam 

a very villain——Come, and be hang’d:—Hast no faith 

in thee? a. 3 


2 
=< 


Enter Gavs-niti*. 
Gads. Good morrow, carriers. What's o’clock ? 
» 4s Car. I think it be two o’clock °. ; 


te up edition of Shakfpeare, very gravely aflures Mr. Steevens, “ thatip 
is courfe of his extenfive refearches he may one da) find that a loach 
| either bas or was formerly fuppofed e have, when Med, the quality of 
” producing fleas in abundance !! ALONE. // 
 @ and two razes of ginger,| A race of giyger fignifies no more 
than a fingle root ofit; but a raze is the India term for a dale of it. 






THEOBALD. 
_=—and two razes of ginger,] So, in the @d anonymous play of 
Henry V; * —he bath taken the great raze oMginger, that bounci 


Befs, &c. was to have had.” A dainty race of g is mentioned 
Ben Jonfon’s mafque of the Gipfies Metamorphofed. STrEvENs. 

\ Dr. Grew fpeaks, in the Philofophical Tranfadtions, of a fingle root of 
inger weighing fourteen ounces, as uncommonly large. I doubt there- 
re concerning the truth of Mr. Warner’s aliertion, (infupport of which 

he quotes Sir Hans Sloane’s Introduction to his Hift. of Sanaice, that 
«a fingle root or race of ginger, were it brought home entire, as it might 
formerly have been, and notin fmalbpieces, as at t, would have 
been fufficient to load a pack-horfe,” ‘Theobald’s explanation feems 
equally difputgble. Marone. 
ie 7 =the turkies inmy pannier are quite farved.] Here is a flight 
~ anachronifm. ‘Turkies were nog brought into England till the time of 
| © King Henry VITIL. Barone a en 
_  & —Gads-bill.| This thief receives his title from a place on the 
 Kentith road, where many robberies have been committed. So, in the 
anonymous play of the Famous ViGiories of Henry V > 4 And I know thee 
. for a taking fellow upon Gads-billin Kent.” Inthe year 1558 a ballad 
© “entitled «* The'Robery at Gads-hill,” was entered on the of the 
Stationers” STEEVENS, 
9D ebink it be teoo o'clock.) Vhe carrier, who fufpected Gads-hill, . 
fives to miflead him as to the hour; bécaufe the firft obfervation made 
‘this {cene is, that it was four o'clock. STEEVENS: 
> ; : 


Gads, \ 


) 
4 


Sy = aj 





KING HENRY Iv. 149 
Gads. 1 aga lend me thy lantern, to fee my geld- 
ing in the =. 

yr. Car. igs a I pray ye; I know atrick worth 
two of that, i’fai 

Gads.% pr a lend me thine. 

% 2. Car. Ay, when, canft tell?—Lend me thylantern, 
quoth-a i—marry, I'll fee thee hang’d firft. 
Gads. Sirrah carrier, what time do you mean to come 
+0 Londop? 
. 2. Car, Pime enough to go to bed with a candle, I war- 
rant thee.—Come, neighbour Mugs, we’ll call up the 
puters) they will along with company, for they have 
great my, [Exeunt Carriers. 
Gads. What, ho! chamberlain! 

Cham. ¢ thin.) At hand, quoth adnan: 
* Gads. ‘ as—at hand, quoth the 
pasts, \ no more from mage 


Era. than gi doth from labouring ; 


the plot st wo, 
Enter Chamberlain. 


Cham. Good *thorrow, mafter Gads-hill. It holds 
current, that I told you yefternight: There’s a franklin® 


* At hand, quoth pick-purfe.] This isa proverbial expreflion often 
ufed by Green, Nathe, and other writers of the time, in whofe works 
_ the: cant of low converfation is preferved. Srexrvens. 
This proverbial faying ably arofe from the pick~perfe always feifing 
n the prey neareftto him: his maxim being that of Pope’s man 
ofan yet nga is of all things the beft.”. MALonx. 
© That's as—at band, guoth she sea rear Ah : &c.J So, 
in the Life ant Dat ath of Comal Raifiy, 1605: sabe dealt with the 
abamberlaine of the houie to learn which way they rode in the morning, 
which the chamberlaine performed accordingly, and that with great 
and diligence, for he ‘knew he fhould partake of their { fortunes, Fhe he 
fped.”  STEEVENS. 
2 — franklin—] isa little gentleman. Jonnson. 
Dr. Johnfon has faid more accurately, in a note on Cymbeline, that 
a franklin is a freebolder. Matone, 
« Fortefcue,” fays the editor of the Canterbury Tales, Vol. IV. 
202, “* (de L. LA Ang. ¢, xxix.) defcribes a franklain to be pater a 
lamps ditarus pofft er: < is clafied wirh (but after 
miles and armiger, and is diftinguifhed from the /ibere tenentes and lB 
ff trout, as i ald feemy the bel gi between him and other 
frecholders confiftedia 





of his eftate” Ruy, 


in 
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in the wild of Kent, hath brought three hundred marks 

en in gold: I heard him tell it to one of his com- 

_ Tete night at fapper ; a kind of auditor; one that 

Sehr of charge too, God knows what. They 

, ae up already, and call for eggs and buttef*?: They 

f away prefently. 
_ Gads. Sirrah, if they meet not with faint Nicholas’ . 

clerks +, I’ll give thee this neck. 

_ _ Cham. No, Vl none of it: Ipry’thee, kegp that for 
the hangman; for, I know, thou worfhip’itTaint Nicho- 
las as traly as a mah of falfhood may. 

Gads. What talk’ft thou to me of the hangman? if I 


ae make a fat pair of gallows: for, if Thang, old 





m hangs with mej; and, thou know’f, he’s no 
ling ut! there are other Trojaps * that 
Po arp a of, the _ {port fak/, are con’ 


on that wfald, if matters 
fhould be *d into, a wn cregitfake, make all 
whole. Iam join’d no foot land-rakers*, no long- 


3 — and call Ae + and butter: It all from the Hoxfebold 
Book of the Ee od Earl of Wohtbucbe tent, that Uneter'd eggs was the 
: reakfait of my lord and lady, during the feafonof Lent. Srexv. 
4 — faint Nicholas’ clerksym=] St. Nicholas was the patron. faint of 
“fehiolars; and Nicholas, or Old Nick, isa cant name for the devil. 
Ree he equivocally calls robbers, St. Nicholas’ clerks. WARBURTON. 
in Rowley's Match at Midnight, 1633: ‘ I think yonder come, 
sPrancing down the hills from Kingfton, a couple of Saint Nicbelas's 
elerks.”” Again in the Hollander, ’a comedy by Gt » 1640 to to 
wit, dicer’s books, and St. Nicholas’ + clerk TEEVENS. 
| See Vol, Is p. 153, ns 8. where an account is given of the origin of 
Sy this expreffion feared to {cholars, Mr- Whalley thinks it: its 
»— xife from the clerks of London, who were incorporated into a fra~ 
|) oternity or guild, with St. Nicholas for theirpatron, Dr, W's account of 
Nene - the application of the = to robbers, is undoubted'y jut. Marowe. 
he By r esa04 —— So, in Lowe's Labour's Loft: “ Heétor was 
i a Trojan in refpect of this.” Trojan in both thefe inftances had a 
Rae's fi om, and perhaps was only a more credicable term for a 
thief poe eatin: in Lowe's Labour's Loft: * —unlefs you play the 
ti, bate ape wench is caft away.” Sao oR 
© Lamy land-rakers, st. at is, with no padders, 
Wanderers on foot. a dong ell: fa-penny ~ frikers,—no fellows 
hat infeit the road with long Tock ict aera incpones, 
of thefe mad, muftachio, purple-bued malt-cormsy—none of tho thofe 
are: we with yale. Jonnson. 


b 3 tai ftaff, 


ay 


oS ee cs. 
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ache of thefe mad, mutta 
we -hued malt-worms * i with nobility, oe trans 


ity 5 bangers and great oneyers° 5. froh as can 


7 — fix peu ftrikers ;] A frriker had fome cant fignification with 
which at prefent we are not exattly acquainted. It is in feveral of 
cold plays. Soin.anold Mf, ge SS ee Tragedy t 
¢ ——-one that robs the mind 
“ Twenty times worfe than any highway -ftriker.” Srervent. 
In Gwene's edrt Pie US 1592, under the table of Cane 
Expreffions ufed by Th “€ the cutting a pocket or picking a pure,” 
is called frriting. Conzins. 
Pade site a4 redigal, 1605: “*N » now I have had fuch a _ , 
fortunate beginning, I'll not Pal oka sty euchioton pe me.”” Matong, — 
_ Bam malt-worms: ] This cant term for a tip rT Tid in The life and 
As we ‘Ste i and in Gammer Gurton’s Needle. STE ts 


u soares? idan of reading which J have 
dikaiedees ie istae dihip of the ingenious Nicholas 
Hardinge ia, vs vag ean a an ‘ege of he mint, who makes coin, 
and delivers out the Moneyers are alfo taken for bank- 


ers, or thofe that mak it delet trade to turn and return money. Ei« 
ther of thefe acceptations will admirably fquare with our aythor's con- 
text. «THEOBALD. © 

This is a very acute and judicious attempt at emendation, and is not 
undefervedly adopted by Dr, Warburton. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads 
great owners, not without equalor greater likelihood of truth. I know 
not however whether any change is neceflary: Gads-hill tells the 
Chamberlain that he is joined with no mean wretches, but with bur 
gomafters and great ones, Ory 25 he terms themin merriment by a cant 
termination, great o > OF one-ers, a3 we Lay, privateer, aute 
as Shaper I fancy, the att of wrt — Jounson, 

erhaps OH at is, publick accountants; men 
of large fums of money ster eetlen deca ote tha cca 
of the Court of uer, when the theriff makes up his accounts for 
‘iffues, pace and mefne profits, to fet uponehis head o. ni. 
which denotes oneratur, nifi babeat fufficientem exonerationems he 
upon becomes the king's debtor, and the parties a teen ew they are 
termed in law) for whom he anfwers, become his debtors, and are dif. 
charged as with refpeét to the king. 

To fettle accounts in this manner, is {till called in the Exchequer, to 
eny; and from hence Shakfpeare perhaps formed the word onyers. . 
—The Chamberlain hada little before mentioned, among the travel- 
ders whom he thought worth plundering, an officer of the Exchequer, - 
“a kind of auditor, one that hath abundance of charge too, God 
knows what.” This emendation may derive fome fupport from what 

A Gads-hill fays in the next {cene: “te There's moncy of the king’s 
hea coming 


8 cs es 
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i. PARST PART: ‘OF 
hold in; fuch as will ftrike fooner than fpeak, and fj 
fooner than drink, and drink fooner than pray’: And yet 
A lie; for they pray continually to their faint, the com- 
monwealth ; or, rather, not pray to her, but prey on hers; 
| fortheyjride up and down on her, and make her their boots. 


Cham. What, the common-wealth their boots? will ° 


fhe hold out water in foul way ? 
Gads. She will, the will; juftice hath liquor’d her. 


coming down the hill; *tis going to the king’s Exchequer.” ‘he firft 
quarto res, which the fecond and all the fubfequent copies 
Li madé oneyers. “The original reading gives great probability to Hanmer’s 


ree MAatone. 
! i than fpeak; and {peak fooner than drink 
id A fooner than pray :} According to fpecimen given us in 
ae » of this diffolute gang, wehave no reafon to think they were 
_ defs ready to drink than fpeak. Befides, itis plain, aghatural gradation 
‘ here intended to be given of their aétions, relatf#/p to one another. 
‘But what has fpeaking, drinking, and praying to ith one another ? 
‘We thould certainly read think in both places inftgdd of drink ; ‘and then 
‘we have avery regular and humourous climax. “ They will firike fooner 
than Speak 4 and fpeak fooner thanthink; and think fooner than pray. 
Which laft words is meant, that, ‘* though perhaps they may now 
then reflect on theircrimes, they will neverrepent of them.” Warn. 
Such ascan hold in, may mean, fuch as can curb old=father antic tbe’ 
Jaw, ox fuch as will not blab, S7TE¥EVENS. 
think a gradation was intended, as Dr. Warburton fuppofes, To 
Bold in, V believe. meant to “ keep their fellows’ counfel and their own ;” 
~ motto difcover their rogueries by talking about them, So in Twelfth 
i ts  ——that you will not extort from me what I am willing to deep 
in.” Gads-hill therefore, Ifuppofe, means to fay, that he keeps com- 
pany with fteady robbers ; fuch as will not impeach their comrades, or 
make any difcovery by ema what they have done; men that will 
’ ftrike the traveller fooner than talk to him; that yet would fooner 
_ Speak to him thOn drink, which might intoxicate them, and put them 
_ off their guard ; and, notwithftanding, would prefer drinking, however 
to prayer, whichis the lait thing they would'think of.—The 
‘words however will admit.a different interpretation. We have often 
~ ‘Yn thefe plays, “ it were as good adeed as to drink.’? Perhaps there- 
the meaning may be, Men whowill knock the traveller down fooner 
_ tha to him ; who yet will {peak tohim and bid him ftand, fooner 
than drink; (to which they are fufficiently well inclined ;) and laftly, 
/ whowill drink fooner than pray. Here indeed the climax is not regular. 
ig aT Op author did not intend it hould be preferved. Maton. 
SB “pid oalhgee SE pslaoncd: aller A fatire on chicane 
in courts of juitice ;_ which 
_ Taw, Under the very cover of it, Waxnyrton. er 
i } € 


AY 


fupports ill men in violations of the ‘ 


~~ 


ae. 
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KING HENRY Iv. ‘ 
We fteal as in a caftle3, cock-fure ; we have the receipt 
of fern-feed*,. we walk invifible. 

z Cham. Nay, by my faith; I think, you ate more be- 
holding to,the night, than to fern-feed, for your walking 
invifible. t 

Gads:. Give me thy hand: thou fhalt have a share in 


our purchafe5, as lam a true man. 
Cham, Nay, rather let me have it, as youare 
Gads. Goto; Homo is acommon name to all men °.— 


Bid thé oftler bring my gelding out of the fable. Fares 
4 


wel, you muddy knave. [Exewnts 


3 as in a caple,] This was once a proverbial phrafe, So, inthe 


Little French Lawyer of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
«¢ That noble courage we have feen, and we 


Shall fight asin a cafile.” 
Perhaps Shak means, wefteal with as much fecurity as theans 
cient inhabitants o iesy who had ¢ trong holds to fly to for | 
teétion and defence agajnit the laws. So, in King Henry VI, A, IIT. 
el. fc. i3 
“ Yes, as an outlaw inacafile keeps, 
«** And ufeth it to patronage his theft.” STrEvens. 

4 — we have the receipt of fern-feed,| Fern is one of thofe plants 
which have their feed on the back of the leaf fo fmall as toefcape the 
fight. Thofe who perceived that fern was propagated by femination, 
and yet could never fee the feed, were much at a lofs fora folution 
of the difficulty ; and as wonder always endeavours to augment itfelf, 
they afcribed to fern-feed many ftrange properties, fome of which the 
ruftick virgins have not yet forgotten or exploded. Jounson. 

So in B, Jonfon’s New Inn: 

«« Nomedecine, fir, to go invifible, 


“« No in my t.” STEnvens. 
3 in our pure Z| Purchafewas anciently the cant term for ftolen 
goods. So, in Hemy V. AQMI1: © They will fteal @ny thing, «and 
call ig purchase.” - So, a t ; é 
«“ And robbery is holde purchafe.” Stzrvens. 

© Homo is acommon name &c.] (ads-hill had promifed as he was a 
true man; the Chamberlain wills him to pass rather as a falfe thief's 
to which Gads hill anfwers, that though he might have reafon to. change 
the word true, he might have {pared maa, for bomo is a name common 
to all men, and among others tothieves, JonNnson, 9 

This is a quotation from the Accidence, and I believe is not the only 
one from that book, which therefore Mr. Capell fhould have added to 


his Shakfperians. L-- -. mk? 
f Po: a 85 p. 268, m2 91G8 VoluBlirg. 263, 0, 34, 
ALO 


SCENE 


a falfe thief: F 


{ 
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See “FIRST PART oF 


| «& C E N E Ul: ; 

hen "Phe Road by Gads-bill. 
@ Enter Prince Henry and Poins; BarvGiru and 

fae) Pero, at fome diftance. 


Poins. Come, fhelter, thelter; I have remov’d Fal- 
ftaff’s horfe, and he frets like a gumm’d sir 5 
fee Henry. Stand clofe. 


Enter Faustarr. 


ie Poins! Poins, and be hang’d! Poins! 

“P. Henry. Peace, ye fat-kidney’d rafcal; What 2 
bray ftthoukeep? 
He? Fal. 





oe 





here’s Poins, Hal? 
_P. Hen, He is walk’dup to the top of #¢ hill; I’ll go 
feek him. [pretdids to feek ie 
Fal. 1 am accurft to rob in that thi¢i’s company : 
‘yafeal hath removed my horfe, aud tied him I know ~ 
where. If I travel but four foot by the fquire * farther 
afoot, Ithall break my wind. Well, I doubt not but to 
fies a fair death for all this, if I *feape hanging for kil- 
Ting that rogue. 1 have forfworn his company hourly any 
time this two and twenty years, and yetlam gg d 
“with,the rogue’s company. If the rafcal have not 
me medicines to make me love him®, I’ll be hang’ E it 
| could not an elfe; [have = gs medicines Pi ‘a 
> Hall—a ague upon you —Bardolph !—Peto !— 
al Rava, = Y ‘Il rob Aeon further *.. An ’twere not as 
1g geod deed-as drink, to turn true man, and to leave 
e rogues, lam the veriett varlet that ever chew’d 


7 ——fikew gumin'd velvet.] This allufion we often meet with in the 
1 comedies. STEEVENS. 
® — four foot by the tquire] i. ¢. four feet by a foot rule. Jounsone 







are ol, Il. p.gty7, nea. Marone. 
te nes ete a hrafe-oceurs in the Winter’s Tale: «© — not the worft of 
a foot‘and\a half by the fgaire."” Strrevens. 
gH: 
make me love bim,] All to the vulgar notion of 


eb Cb tte Srerv. 
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KING HENRY Jv. 


with atooth. Bight yards of uneven ground, is Fi 


{core and ten — with - 5 the ftony-hearted 
villains know enough: *t, when 
thieves cannot be true to one Se 2 yy ache 
Whew !—A plague upon you all! Give me my horfe, 
you rogues ;. give me my horfe, and be hang’d. 

P. Hen, Peace, ye fat-guts | lie down ; lay thine ear 


of travellers. 


ere 


Fal. Have you any levers to lift me up again, being 


i. 


clofe to the ground, and lift if thou canft hear the tread _ 


down? ’Sblood, Pll not bear mine own fieth fo far afoot 


again, for all, the coin in thy father’s exchequer. 

a plague mean ye, to colt * me thus? a 
Hen. Thou lieft, thou art not colted, thou art un- 

colted. 

Fai. Ipr’y' good prince Hal, help me to my horfe; 
good baahs fon. e . vie 

P. Hen. Out, yegrogue! fhall I be your oftler ? 

Fal. Go, hang yfelf in thy own heir-apparent gar~ 
ters?! If I be ta’en, Til for this. An Ihave not 
ballads made on you all, and fung to filthy tunes, letra 
cup of fack be my poifon+: When a jeit as fo forward, 
and afoot too,—I hate it. : 


Enter Gavs-HiLL. 
- Gads. Stand... ae : 
Fal. Soldo, againft my will. | 
2 mmto colt] is to trick; but the prince taking it in another 
fenfe, oppofes it , that is, wnborfe. Fs grea 
In the firft of thefe fenfes itis ufed by Nathe, in Hame with you to 
Saffron Walden, &¢. 1596: ‘*His mafter fretting and chafliag to be 
thus colted of bothof them, &c.” StTrevens, - 
3 —beir-apparent garters!) “He may hang himfelf in his own 
garters,” is a proverb in Ray's Colle@tion. Srexvens. Sah 
4 An Ihave not ballads made on you all, and fang to filthy tunts, 
a cup of [ack be my poifon:] Soin the Rape of Lucreces 
-° ” 6 Shall have thy trefpafs cited up in rhimes, 
« And fung by childrenin fucceeding times.’? 
Again in Anthony and Cle at F 
“ 


faucy lictors ey 
‘ : <6 Will catch at us like andfcald rbimers 
Ballad us outoftunee” Marongs . y ¢ 
Points, 


ae 
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496 FIRST PART OF 


Poizs. O, tis our fetter: I know his voice. « 


Fe ‘Bard, What news 5? . 
| ©Gads. Cafe ye, cafe ye; on with your vifors; there’s 


the king’s exchequer. 
Fal. Youlie, you rogue; ’tis going tothe king’s tavern. 
Gads. 'There’s enough to make us all. 
Fal. To be hang’d. 
P. Hen, Sirs, you four fhall front them in the narro 


lane; Ned Poins, and. will. walk lower: if titty “feape) 


om your encounter, then they light onus. 
. Peto. How many be there of them? = 


4 '. Some eight, or ten. 
Rh. o4 *Zounds pee they not,rob us? 


_ PB. Hen, What, a cow fir John Paunch ? 
Fal. Indeed, I am not John of Cay your grand- 
father; but yet no coward, Hal. 

~ P. Hen, Well, we leave that to ey roof, 

 Poins. Sirrah Jack, thy horfe ftan Behind the hedge ; 

+ when thou need’ft him, there thou fhalt find him, Fare- 

wel, and ftand fait. : 

_ Fal. Now cannot I ftrike him, if I thould be hang’d. 

P. Hen. Ned, where are our difguifes ? 

_ Poins. Here, hard by; ftand clofe. 
[Zxeunt P. Hewry and Poins, 


-” Fal. Now, my mafters, happy man be his dole®, fay 


aA 


és 
fs abfurd; he knows Gads-hill to'be the jérter, and afks Bardolph what 
news. To countenance this impropriety, the latter editions have made 


D 


1; every man to his bufinefs. 
© 3 Bardolph. Wat news ?—] In all the copies that I have feen Poins 


"Is made to {peak upon the entrance of Gads-hill thus: 


I O, ‘tis our fetter; I know bis voice.—Bardolph, what news ? This 


die and Bardolph enter together, but the old copies bring in 

ate alone, and we find pe The ae, who knew nacho 

"calls to Bardolph among others for his horfe, but not to Gads-hill, who 
“was pofted at a diftance. We fhould therefore read: . 


|” Poins, 0, tis our fetter, Sc. 
hoe fuk wha seer? ‘ 
‘© Gads. Cafe ye, &c. Jounson. 

© — bappy man be bis doli,| See Vol. ¥. p. 2645 n. 5, and Vol, II. 
vile. 4 Matone. ‘ 
4 Teaecgtng diftributed at Lambeth palace gate is at this day 

dole, Sit J. Hawxins. 2 

: : ater 


"money of the king’s coming down the hill, "tis going to 







’ 
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KING HENRY Iv. ‘f : 
BN é % 
wink Travellers. 
1. Trav. Come, neighbour ; the boy fhall lead our 
* horfes down the hill: we'll —. afoot, setae and cafe 
our legs. 
 a¢ Thieves. “Stand. 
~\ Trav. Jefu blefsus! 
Fal. Strike ; down with them ; ca tis Vllatiint bea 
! whorfon caterpillars! bacon-fed knaves ! they hate 
s youth; down with them; fleece them. 
1.Trav. O, we are undone, both we and ours, Ror boa 
Fal. Hang ye, gorbellied knaves7; Are ye un #5 
No, ye fat chuffs® ; I would, your ftore were here! 
bacons, on! What, she knaves? young men muft gee 
You are caer sbi e? We'lljure ye, i’faith,’ 
[Z. alta? ke ¢, driving the travellers out, 


Re-ent: Abaee and Pons. 


P. Hen. The thitwes have bound the true men®: Now 
could thou and I rob the thieves, and go merrily to 
Londen, it would be a nt for a week?, laughter for 
a month, anda good je for ever. 

Poins. Stand ese 1 hear them coming, 


Re-enter Thieves. 


Fal, Come, ‘my matters, let us fhare, and then to horfe 
before day. An the prince and Poins be not two arrant 


7 — gorbellied—] i, e. fat and corpulent. See the Gloffary to Ken- 
net’s Parocbial . s, This word is ufed by Sir T. North in his 
tranflation of Nath and others. Srzzvens, 

8 — ye far chuits “y term of contempt is alwaye applied to rich 
and avaricious people, The derivation of the word is faid to be uncer~ 
tain. Perhaps it isa corruption of chowgd, a thievith bird that collects 
its prey on the fea thore. Srervens. 

4 — the true men :} In the old plays atrue man is always fet ip op- 
pofition to a thief. STEEVENS. 

See Vol. Il, p. go, n- 6. Martone. 

x ro aeapnen rs ae 2 ep mes here means the fubject of 
aifcourfe or merriment. 0 fays to Benedick in Much Fw about 
men I. p. Sa “Well, if ever thou dof full from this) 

: wilt prove a notable argument.” rue: 
f 5 cowards 











cowards, thi i tiie | ring: there’s no more 
ew Poins, than in a wild duck: 
Be oy, anes: age [rufbing out upon them. 
[ Tai ho ace are nt the Prince and Poins /ét upon 


he. after a blow or two, and the reft, 
run prea deaving their booty bebind them. 


_P. Hen. Got with much eafe. Now merrily to horfe s), 
\ 


The thieves are featter’d, and poffefs’d with fear 
So ftrongly, that they dare not meet each other ; ee 
Each s his: fellow: for an officer. 
Away; ‘Ned. ° Falftaff fweats to death, 

the lean earth as he walks along : 


laughing, I mone pity him. 
gt the rogue gina [Exeunt. 


SCE. N E Ill... 
Warkworth. “A. Room in ea 
ee agg - Enter Horsrur, reading a letier*. ibe 





seit Sor mine own' ah my lord, I could be well 


contented to be there, imr of the lowe I bear your houfe. 


—He could be contente Why is he not then? In re- 
of the love he heii te our houfe:—he fhews in: this, 
_ he loves his own barn better than he loves’ our houfe. 
Get me fee fome more. The pur; purgeh Fadi undertake, is 
dan erous,—Why, that’s | certain ; Tous to take 
bars id, tofleep, to drink; but I tell you, oS lord. fool, 
ed ‘ont of his nett é, danger, we pluck this’ flower, fafety. 
i Be he purpofe xou undertake, is dangerous; the friends you 
\bave named, uncertain; the time itfelf pho kh and your 
whole plottoo light, for the counter, ie of fa great an op- 
 pefition.—Say you fo, et you fo? bes oto yom yen a ww 
_are adhallow. cowardly hind, 
poesia Angad By the teed sees: Sgt plac 


; pat a letter.] ‘This letter was from George 
; earl of March, in Scitiands Ms, Sow anei'n M5. Barens 
Reet, ever 
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ever la 3 our fr 4) 7 8 r0 
plot, friends, and full of expectation: an excellent 
plot, very good friends. What a frofty-{pirited rogue is 

_ this? Why, my lord of York * commends the plot, and 

- the general courfe of the action. ’Zounds, anI were now 
by this raftal, I could brain him with. his lady’s fan +. 
Isthere not my father, my uncle, and myfelf? lord Ed- 
mund Mortimer, my of York, and Owen Glen- 
dower? Is there not, befides, the Douglas? Have I not 

f all their letters, to meet me in arms by the ninth of the 
next m&nth? and are they not, fome of them, fet for- 

} ward already ? What a pagan rafcal is this? an infidel? 


Ha! you thall fee now; in very fincerity of fear and old 


O, I could divide myielf, and go to buffets, for laatiod 
fuch a dith of kkimm’d milkawith fo honourable an aétion 
Hang him! leA him tell the king: We are prepared: I 
will fet fo: night. © 

Euter Lady Percy. 
How now, KateS? I muf leave you within thefe two 
hours. 


heart, willhe vide me and lay openall our proceedin 


bY Lady, 
3 — my lord of York] Richard Scroop, archbifhop of York. Stexve 
4 I could brain bim with bis lady's fan.] Mr. Edwards cba in 
his Canons of Criticifm, * that the ladies in our author's time w 
made of feathers. Ste the wooden cut in a note on a paflage in the 
Merry Wives of Windfor, A& Il, fc. iis and the figure of Marguerite 
de France Ducheffe de Savoie, in the Vol, of Montfaucon’s Ao« 
narchie de France, Pla I. Strevens. 
So in Beaumontand Fletcher's Wit at feweral weapons, AG V, 
“« Were't better. 
« Your head were broke with the bandle of a fam” Wuarrsyes 
* This paflage to be a memento to all commentators, not to be 
too pofitive about the cuftoms of former ages. Mr Edwards has . 
ed unmercifully at Dr. Warburton for fuppofing that Hotfpur meant to 
brain the earl of March with the band/e of his lady's fan, inftead of the 
feathers of it. . The lines.quoted by Mr. Whalley thew that the fuppo- 
fition was not fo wild a one a3 Mr. Edwards fuppofed, Maxone. 
3 How now, Kate?] Shakfpeare either miftook the name of 


oa 





Hot- 
fpur's wife, (which was not Katharine, but Elizaberb,) or elfe 4 od i 
edly changed it, out of the remsrkable fondnefs he to have had. 


for the familiar haere fo Kate, which he hea weary of ree 
peating, when he once introduced it 5 as in this fCene, the fcene of 
$ Katharine 











t feklere, hy Se sate fleep *? 
Why dof chon eo thine eyes ? 9 os aia 4 
~ And ftart fo often when thou fit’ 
hy haft thou loft the freth blood in thy cheeks ; 
d given m treafures 7, and m ay ts of see, 
To rate mufing, and curs 
In th faint flumibers, I by thee have eared ‘2 
heated thee murmur peas of iron wars : 
terms of wssam fh Lae Benson aarp 
‘ourage!—to la? And thou haf talk’d 
, and retires *; of trenches, tents, 
ifadoes, frou, -parapets ; 


Katbarindand Petruchio, and the courtthip 1 ctidly V. and 
the Frene Princefs. The wife of Hotfpus was the lady Elizabeth 
‘a to Roger earl of March, and €ant to Edmund earl of 
Baath, is introduced in this play by the name of lord yom 
TEEVENS, 
NS “are fier of Roger Earl of March, according to Hall, was called Elea-— 
. « This Edmonde was fonne to Erle Ri age Edmonde at» 
ar pothane dyer cogent gh t to the 
eandrealme; whofe aunt, call linory this lenry Percy 
married,”” Chron, fol. 20, So alfo Holinfhed. hit 
are done iS ee ee + “he 
no menggoss ener ee eenetie his 
xg Habeas sa 
S20 serrsoreas oe 
to foreign ci hatacoms. 
Mahewbatsl, & Retires are retreats. So in Holinthed, Pe 960: 
Fehachgnen 's flight, for many fo termed ot yp retire?” 
ww TEEVENS, 
: sy) Frontiers formerly meant not only the bounds of 
but alfo the forts built along, or near thofe limits. 
Tves's bate f Fortification, printed in 1589, ps I+, it is faid, 
yrte nor placed where it were needful, might {cantly be accounted 
of kote Hi4Io rhe, ed made by the late — 
their wales having. given way,” 
ye Sretvios. 


, Bice by H. Fite get Fite-geoffery, 1617 + . 
adoes Say Pie ape 5s 
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= ING ‘HENRY W, 
ps bafilifks*, of cannon, culverin ; 
rifoners’ ‘ranfom, and Offoldiers flain, - 
fed al all the ’currents ? of a heady fight. 
Thy fpirit within thee hath been fo at war, 
And on hgth fo beftir’d thee in thy fleep, 
That beads of {weat * have ftood upon eg brow, 
Like bubbles in a late-difturbed 
And in thy face ftrange motions havea ar’d, 
Such as we fee ten ec aca theft 
On fomesgreat fudden what portents are D, 
Some heavy bufinefs hath my lord in hand, ths 
And I muit knowit, elfe he loves me not. a 
f Hot. What, ho! is Gilliams with the packet gone? ~ 
Enter. Servant. 
. Serv. He is, my lord, re hour ago. 
Hot. Hath er brought thofe horfes from the fheriff ? 
Serv. One hdhe, my lord, he brought even now. 
Hot. What horfe? a roan, a crop-ear, is it not? 
Serv. Itis, my lord. . 
Hot. That roan thall be throne. 
Well, £ will back him ftraight: O e/perance * 2) 


Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. {Exit Serv. — 


Lady P. But hear you, my lord. 
Hot. Whatfay’ft thou, my lady? 
Lady P. What is it carries you away ? 
Hot, Why, my horfe, F 
My love, my horfe. Pe 
Lady P. » you mad-headed ape ! 
A weazel hath not fuch a deal of fpleen, 
As you are tofs’d with. In faith, ° 
I’ll know your bufinefs, Harry, that I will. 


I fear, my brother Mortimer doth ftir oY Sains 


About his’ title; and hath fent for you, 


* Of bafilifis,) A bafilifkis a cannon of aparticular kind.. Strry. 
2 And all the parva i. e. the occurrences. In old language or- 
current was uled inftead of occurrence. MAtone. 


3 ig ees ren caer 


«€ Seeing thofe ye BF a A in thine, 
eacil ” This : seo Percy fai Be 
— efperance was the motto > 
ven Vv. aM Fo 


af 





‘62 /EYRST FART OF - 
-'To line his enterprize: But if yo— 
1 foyer py lace ag 
'. Lady, Come, come, you paraquito, anfwer me> 
- Direétly to this queftion that I afk. 


"Jn faith, I'll break thy little finger, Harry 4 
An if thou wilt not tell me all chivigs true, 
Hor. Away, 
Away, you trifler !—Love?— I love thee not °, 
I care not for thee, Kate : this is no world, 
To play with mammets *, and to-tilt with lips: ,. 
- DU break thy little. Harrys} This piece of amorous dallianc 
o teat ‘a a eh se "A, “i ing mentioned in Getirayd 
‘enton’s Tragical. 1579: ** Where: fe 
Z ae of flys inne were forge a ay no eyed tf tramp, Got fusing 


"8 Away, . 
Aw trifler llove Peel love thee not isy I think, would 
be beter dhs: ih 5 la Nae 
ptr ony fat i 
Hote I love thee not. 
| Tbisis no world &c. Jounson. 
ocae propofed by Dr. Johnfon feems unneceflary. The 


bitantive, but a verb: 
Ai : ern onl Pp apc 
Motfpur's mind being intent on other ¢ vanfwers are irregular. 
He has betn mufing, and now replies to indy Petey bad Said fome 
" : 


vy bufnels hath my lor in hand, 
Know ity—-el/e be lowes me not.” 
this ing trait of his charaéter is par- 
ticularly mentioned by the prince of Wales, in his defcription of a 
; tion between Hotfpur and lady og O my frweet Harry, (faye 
thou kill’d to-day? my roan borfe a eos, 
i!  fourtetnymAN HOUR AFTER.” Matone. 
© S —mammets,] Puppets. Jonnson: i 
| So Stubbs, fpeaking of ladies dreft in the fathion, fays: ¢ they are 
re “not natural, but artificial women, not women of fieth and blood, but 
i A ee peas or mammets, confilting of ragges and clowts compact to- 


.. , Manne: i esas a corruption of Mabomet. “Holinthea’s Hiftory of 


"The alteration 
es afTage, as now regulated, appears to me perfeétly cledr.—The fir 
ro not a fubftanti 











Ss sd «© of mawmets and idols.” . This conjeéture and 
quotation is, Tollet, I -add that Hamlet tas to “ome 
ears ’ en bets Ope & he could interpret between 
wn love, if he faw the p: dallying.”  SvERVENS. # 
eo eewea Ur ew 
‘ 
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KING HENRY Vy. 165 
We muft have pati, pay and crack’d crowns7, _ 


And pafs them current too.-Gods me: ay horfe !— 
What fay’ft thou Kate ? whatwould’ft thou have with me? 


Lady. De you not love me? do younot, indeed? 
Well, do fot then; for, fince you love me not, ~ 
I will not love myfelf. Do you not love me? 
Nay, tell me, i you fpeak in jeft, or no, 
Hot. Come, wilt thou fee me ride? 
And when I am o’horfe-back, I will fear 
I love tiee infinitely. But hark you, Kates 
I mutt not have you henceforth queftion me 
” Whither I go, nor reafon whereabout : 
Whither I muft, I muft; and, to conclude, 
This evening muf I leave you, gentle Kate. 
I know you wife; but yet no further wife, 
‘Than Harry Per’ wife: conftant you are ; 
But yet a woman: and for fecrefy, 
No lady clofer ; for] well believe, 
Thou wilt not utter what thou doft not know *; 
And fo far will I truft thee, gentle Kate. 
Lady. How! fo far? 
Hot, Not an inch further. But hark you, Kate: 
Whither I go, thither fhall you go too; 
To-day willl fet forth, to-morrow you.— 
Will this content you, Kate ? 
Lady. It mutt, of force. . es [Exeunt. 


7 — crack'd crowns,| fignifies at once crack'd money, and a broker 
bead. piconet to both ;.as it ede teats its fenfe 
is well known; as it cer eaaken Brat, ie tases: Wert 
foldier’s wounds entitle. to univerfal reception. I SON. 

® Thou wilt not udter what thou doff not know;} This line is bor. 
rowed from a proverbial featence : “A woman conceals what the knows 
note” See Ray’s Proverbs. Steevens. ' 


Mz SCENE 





; ve "% be As < 


isp FIRST PART OF 

gal SCENE Iv. 

eee . 

_ Baftcheap. 4 Room in the Boar’s bead tavern’. 
roe Enter Prince Henry, and Poins. 


P. Hen. Ned, pr’ythee, come out of that fat room, 
and lend me thy hand tolaugh a little. 

Poins. Where haf been, ? 

P. Hen. With three or four loggerheads, amongftthree 
or four fcore hogfheads. I have founded the very bafe 
ftring of humility. Sirrah, I am fworn brother toa leafh* 
of drawers ; can call them all by their Chriftian 

mames, as—Tom, Dick, and Francis. They take it 


already upon their falvation, that, though I be but prince 
of Wales. yet'l am the king of corey ji 


“ 


+ 


; and tell me 
flatly I am no "pice ack", like Falftat; but a Corin- 
thian *, a lad of mettle, a good boy,—b the Lord, fo 

call me; and when I am king of England, 1 fhalt 
command all the good lads in Eaft-cheap. They call— 
drinking deep, dying fcarlet? and when you breathe in 
your watering ®, they cry—hem! and bid you play it 
off.—To conclude, I am foygood a proficient in one 
-. 9 aad an hour, that I can drink with any tinker in 
is own language during my life. Itell thee, Ned, thou 


°° Baftcheap. 4 room in the Boar's head tavern.] In the old anony- 
mous play of King Henry V. Eaftcbeap is the place where Henry and 
a ae Re cascslacs meet: ‘ Henry 5. You know theold tayernin Faf- 
© ebeap ; there is good wine.” fpeare has hung up a forthem . 
‘that he (aw dolly; for the Boar's bead tavern was bes ¥ gu lack-friars 
fe. See Stowe'sSurvay, gto, 1618, p. 6. Martone. 
3 and Vol, IL 


he Tam no Jack,] See Vol. 1. p. 217, note 
4 Pe2tg, Oe 5 Matone. ; a 
_ & = Corintbian,| A wencher. Jounson, . ag 

i fedora wd Bo pei old plays. So'Randolph, in Tbe 
evi heer hy 1632: — =r 

Whe 


we 


* Buy me all Cates for kimi’ : 
ee ne cuivus homini contingit adire Corintham. Stxxvens. 






br &c.] Acertain maxim ofhealth attributed 
i Sa may prove the beit comment on this paffage. 
“STExvens, 


= 


KING HENRY J. Abs 


haft loft mach honour, that thou wert not with me in this 
action. rina a ponraneethe n age name of 
Ned, I give thee this penn ugar*, clapp’deven 
now into my hand by an Peace ed one that never 
fpake other Englifh in his life ight frillings 
and fixpence, and—You are welcome 5 withoehie thrill ad~ 
dition,—Anan, anon, fir! Scoreva of baftard in the 
Pathos en a fo. But Ned, to drive away the time till 
Falftaff » Ipr’ythee, do thou ftand in fome by-room, 
while “ans, puny drawer, to what end he gave 
me the a, and és thou never leave calling—Francis, 
that his tale to me may be nothing ag Step 
afide, and 1’ll thew thee a precedent. 

Poins. Francis! 

P. Hen, Thou art perfec. 

Poins. Frangis ! eds 

° Enter Francis®, 

Fran. Anon, anon; fir.—Look down into the Pom- 

arnarss) Ralph. 
P: He: ‘Come hither, ‘Francis. 
Frite My lord. 


4 — this pennyworth of fugar,] It appears pee the following paffage 
ls deo aber pes te: J odues, th that the drawers kept fugar 
folded epin pape ie be delivered to thofe who called oes 

« Bal ara ta brown. 
g¢ in) gle ite pa, not rown,” 

Re are. mite aif toa cuftom mentioned by ies 

pe Es ple ‘1609: weep ‘gallants fup in the next 


be any ne oe bg do not you (after the 
city “iy feller) & abe sof wine and your ‘es i te 


two pitiful paper: fome filthy senna wram'd oe! 
mouth Dehn Grass cakaa 
Sce.p. 126, n. ae di Ufo" Sots ; 
5 — uni saber 4 A wap 90 nder-drawer, ie BRR 
a ister ® be fame drink at a ‘cable Jounson., 
benken, Dutch, is to fill a Le be and febeni 


-one that Vounion oble to fill 








“s 
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166 FIRST PART OF 
P. Hen. How long haft thou to ferve, Francis? 
sesamin emg - and and 4s much as to— 
: ae ‘within.] Francis! ~~ 
_ jon, arion, fs 4 
Hen ‘Five years! by’rlady, a long leafe for the 
ig of pewter. But, Francis, dareft thou be fo va- 
liant, = to play the coward with thy indenture, and thew 
RY a oe and run from it? 
Fran. O lord, fir! I'll be fworn upon all thet eRe in 
England, I could find in my heart— 
. Pots. within. | ¥ Francis. 


Fran. fir. 

P. Hen. How old ase chow, Francis ? 

Fran, Letme fee,—About Michaelmas next I thal! be— 

ay /WPoins. within.| Francis! — 

; Anon, fir.—Pray you, ftay a little, my lord. 

P. Hen. Nay, but hark you, Francis: for the fugar 
‘thou pol me,—’twas a pennyworth, was’t not ? 
Hs Fran.O lord, fir! I would, it had been two. 
Oe irae ten. I will ove thee for it a thoufand pound : afk 
| me when thou wilt, and thou thalt have it, st 
Poins. [within.] Francis ! pe krig 
“gee. non, ae 
» P. Hen. Anon, Francis? No, Francis : to-morrow, 
‘Francis; or, Francis, on Thuriday ; or, i » Francis, 
/ when thou wilt, race Francis,— 


k ig oy. Ma lens 
ba ilt thou. rob this leathern-jerkin ?, ph ea 
*, nott » agat-ring, puke-ftocking * > 5 
ee ssa’ 


ai aas to Be nerr: Rew ar 
ys, the word is ufed in Effex, for 
cab ats ‘sods Chaucer, Svo, p. 116 
arrétt’s ‘Alwearie, or 7: to motte ‘the 
fame a8 tocutit. Srexvens. . igtes 


9 ve ie, Fran. 











EING HENRY Iv. he 
Fran. O lord, fir, who do you mean? 
P. Hen. Why then, your brown battard * is your only 


tr wke-ftocking,] In Barrett's dlwearie, or Quadruple D ian oi 
2580, pate colour is Sena beings colour between ruffet and 
piack, and is®endered in’ Se 

Again in Drant's ena op es 107s ‘ 

& -ytuckde i tn ‘ibe tooee” eke eatin Mey ti; 
-In the time of Sha ah gn ih 5 A were worn; 
and in King Lear, by way of reproach, an attendant-is called a quonfied=— 
focking the. So that, after all, perhaps the word pute Ee Hoy 
ebieg of the tuff rather than to the colour. Srrrvens. 

Ihave no doubt thatthe epithet referred tothe dark colour, Black 
ftockings are now worn, as they probably were in-Shak{peare’s time, 
by perfons of inferior condition, ona economy. Marons. 

2 — caddice-garter,] Caddis was, believe, a kind of coarle ferret. 
The garters of Shakipeare’ *s time Were worn in fight, and confequently 
‘were expenfive. aa who ;would — to wear a coarfer fort, was 
probably Gla —. re apron which I meet with 

ain is es tin - : 
%B lapthorne” 39 


Me My honeft caddis-parters?™ 
This is an addrefs to afervant. STeEvENS. 

46 Atthis dey Talent the year 1625] days the contiauator of Stowe’s 
Cini men of mean rank weare ge and fhoe-rofes of more than 
incest .” Ina note on Twelfth Night, Mr. Stcevens obferves 

ase 8 siat oss panincg tom jow the knee; and quotes 
following lines feoen Watnct”s Albion: England; x602) B. ix. ce 47s 
an ona bm alight on the prefent paflage : 
«* Then wore they 
“ Garters of tiftes 5 sorb ge foie edged deupratsingede” 


Ma.one. 
3 oun - browe 


sb was ‘aikind of tweet. wine. 
Sigstons ee 


Piha ae « lige iy) 


= fweet ages 







: fweetnets, 
erp and com : ifhem bach 










| frase rar, oF 


f k yc ae your white cana de ee 
ly fir, it cannot come to fo mu 


fir? 
ed Bla Francis ! 
_  P. Hen. Away, 7 You ropue 3 Doft thou not®hear them 
eal?) [Here they both call him; the drawer flands amax- 





ed, not rated which way to go. 


Enter Vintner. 
i What! fland't thou fill, and hear’ft fugh a call- 
ing? Bee ye eid kale dove [Exit Francis.] My aad 


dozen more, are at the door ;° 


ie [let them in? 

» “Py Hea. Let them alone “a while; and then open the 

“doc r (Bx Vintner.) Poins! 

“gies i Porns.  & 

wa Poins. Anon, anon, fir. > 
_P. Hen. Sirrah, F stale aid the reft of the thieves are 

ae $ door “Shall we be merry ? 

Pins. As merry as crickets, my lad, But hark yes 

Bey “What cunning match have you made with this jeft of the 

tas vege? come, tea 






» 


aft 





» & P. Hen, Tam now of all’ s, that have thew’d 
Rs ves humours, fince the old ysof goodman Adam, 
hs as the pupil age of “a twelve o'clock at mid- 


ey night. Re-enter FR with bites Mid s o’clock, 
_ “Francis? sri 





. 





‘KING HENRY Jy. 469 
the Hot-fpur of the north ; he that kills me fome fixio? 
feven dozen of Scots at a breakfaft, wafhes his hands, 
and fays to his wife,—Fie y sd this quiet life! I want 


avork. O my fweet Harry, fhe, how many haft thou 
kill’d te-dey ? Giwe my roan Bia drench, fays he ; and 
anfwers, Some fourteen, an hour after; @ trifle. a trifie. 
I pr’ythee, call in Falftaff; 1M play Percy, and that 
damn’d brawn fhall play dame Mortimer his wife. Rive’, 
fays the drunkard. Call in ribs, call in'tallow. 


eee at ; 


Entey Paustarr, Gavs-H1L1, BaRDoLPR, and Pero. 


Poins. Welcome, Jack. Whereflait thou been? 
Fal. A plague of all cowards, I fay, and a vengeance 
too! marry, and amen !—Give me a a of fack, boy.— 
Ere I lead this life long, I’ll fow nether ftocks®, and 
mend them, and foot them too. A plague of all cow- 
ards !—Givegme a cup of fack, rogue.—Is there no vir- 
tue extant? eh [ He drinks. 
P. Hen. Didtt thou never fee Titan kifs a dith of butter ? 
itiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the {weet tale of the 
on’,! if thou didft, then behold that compound, . 
M ea chee 4 Fal. 


$_Riwo,] This was perhaps the cant of Englih taverns. Jounson. 
This conjeéture Dr. Farmer has fupported by a quotation from Mar. 


« If thou art fad at others’ fate, 
1 find th — : elim lt Mr Cb 
: the fa i er 


F 


age syne and cries, Sos.” Svervets. 





oy he 4 eae a pe, 
my Ngee Mas ve is Sa Se teem 





an “FIRST PART OF 
_ Fal, iipearroann id this fack too: The 
— anid ap : ‘ean in aga 
nat: : et 


‘press tpn te Yet tale af he jum” bate t exctgtien- 


ies 
= 
& 
‘ 
= 
ry 
Ff 
Atte 
2 
Hine 
RREIEE 
aent 


kh. A 
| -By’placing the words—* pitiful-hearted Titan” in a and 
Fecues of puivut becod, whieh ba te ite 
ation if ale w ys means ymorous, is unau 
ed id tascackdibles |  objetion will lic to the fentefice when 
thug regulated, that been made to the reading introduced 
by Mr. Theobald. - pct a 2°, 
padiadinnliey te ‘Theo! obferves, words 
Spe AC IRE Ng Agar ups raped 
cs .greatheat, “ his fat with the vidlence of his mo- 
4 ards with the heat of the fun.” | author here, as 
bs other places, having ftarted an idea, leaves if, and goes to an- 
“other | Sahat a very 3 ‘cdaneétion with the fot . Thus the 
| Gdeaof butter melted by Titan, or the Sun, fuggelts to him the idea of 
ety Shafer had wad poeple 
in ind olding"s 
mn of Ovid, having, in his defcription of Winter in the rrp 
; fommer Nighe's yt imitated a paffage that is found inthe fame 
page in which the ftory of Phazton is selated, I fhould add that the ex- 
‘ os now given was Reta rE ae y following note.—I would, 
however, with to read—thy fon, In ei ceplonr isntpes <a shy 
tai tly confounded. Matown, — 
ha Net fame thought, as Dr. Parmer obferved to me, is found among 
So ayegeeee Pp €42tueo 6 
Li tar «2S It melts as butver doth again? the fan.” <i 
‘Phe author might have written. Titan, who melted at 


“f hisfony ice. Ph 
sou sates la fathan Saas, tid anc dow Be Hin the gui 
- ance of his.own aday, Srervens, ey 


be bere’s lime in this fack tooz There's norbing 0 be but 
wii nn Se Rio ek 
ehoagregete rigneme. 






‘s 
facks 


. 





KING HENRY ~Iv. ae 
Yeta wonder ene ea eea eb lime i in its 
a villainous coward.—Go thy ways, old Jack; die when 
thou wilt, if manhood, good manhood, be not forgot 
upon the face of the earth, calmer ‘ 
There live got three good men unhan fink ' and 
one of cheats fat, and spp God hel wy 2 a 
Bad world, I fay ! pean aonb peaking sa 
rg any thing? ; A ar ee epee etme ian ie: it 
. Hex. ‘now, wool-fack ? what mutter you 

pen 4 king’s fon! If Ido. not beat thee phe = 

kingdom with a dagger of lath*, and drive all ae 


oe the banith’d cavaliers rte home with them the gouftfer Preach 


“wines, which has continued ever fince. Wakmuaton, 


Eliot in. his Or¢boepia, 1593, {peaking of Jack and rhenifh, fays: 
« The vintne actos at xu Bow and oo Infinite 
tee {pesiallyethe aa FARMER. 9» 
—F sooul seould Invert weavers I could fing pfs ec.) Thus the 
The editors ofthe 0, 2623, to avoid the penalty of 
the oe % Jace I. ce 24, changed the text-herey as they did in 
many other places from the fame motive, and printed—* q could fing 
all manmer'nf feng.” Matoxky ) — 
In the perfecutions of the proteftants in Flanders under Philip Ie 
thofe who came over into England on that octafion, brought with them 
the woollen manufactory. ‘Thefe were Calvinifts, who were always 
diftinguifhed for their love of pfalmody. Warnux ton, 
I believe nothing more is here meant than to allude babe the prattice of 
weavers, who haying theirhands more employed then Beng minds, 


zac ioned as lovers of inthe Merchant of Venices 
Taf Nigit, Vel IV. p, 36, n.9-] Perhaps'to *¢ fing like Se 
4 Wéehaama becitton' ids ‘te cdnrondd: th? following pat 
fage. be cree ate ap cring Sockingacveny.. Pred pey mura 

that “ the parfon caught his cold by Gtting up late, and finging catches 
with. ee STEERVENS. fiery aah 














on: “FIRST PART OF 

jedts afore thee likea flock of wild geefe, I’ll never wear 
apetinn Why, yes You prince of Wales! 

Pe’ ng Why, you whoreion round man! what’s the 


Pal. thie you not a coward? anfwer me tg that ; and 
_ Poins there ? 
 Poins.’ Zounds * ye fat paunch, an ye call me coward; 
_ Pll ftab thee. 

Fal. I call thee coward! I'll fee thee damn’d ere I call 
thee coward: but I would give a thoufand pound, I could 
run as faft as thou canft. You are ftrait enough in the 

ders, you care not who fees your back: Call you: 
ingof aera ey ? foe pla Plague’ upon fuch bacl-ing(! 
give me them that will we mea cup of fack : 
“Iam a rogue, if I drake a 
. Hen. O villain? thy lips are fearce ain fince thou 
“drank lait. 
Fal. All’sone for that. A oem: of all cowards, fill 


» i [He drinks. 
?. Hen. What’s the matter ? 
Fal. What's the matter? there be four of us here have 
ta’en a thoufand pound this morning. 
) P. Hen. Where isit, Jack ? where is it? 
Pal. Where is it? taken from usit is: fie gata 










* 
. four of us 
i. Hen, What, a hundred, man 

~ Fal. | ama rogue, heen an oo at half-fword with a 
_ dozen of them two hours eos I have ’fcap’d by 
“Sasigunl Tam eight times 


« In acrice,. Bee ser 


through the doublets 3 








KING HENRY Iv. 173 


7 
four, throu buckler cut through and 
through *; oie {word Mt hacked i like a hand-faw, scieuale 
I never 7 brovgs I -r, on _ all ne not do, 

- _A plague cow —Let => neato AL 
move or lefs than truth,’ they are'villains; "ee 
darknefs. 

‘ * Pp, Hen. Speak, firs; How was it? — 

Gads. We four fet upon fome dozén,— 

Fal. Sixteen, at leaft, my lord. Sie" “3 
Gads And bound them. 
Peto.No, no, they were not bound. 

Fal. You rogue, they were bound, every man of cheins 


“Duden a Jewelfe, an Ebrew Jew?. 


.  Gads. As we were fharing, fome fix or feven freth men 
fet upon us 
Fal. And udbound the reft, and then come inthe other, 
P. Hen. Wéat, fought ye with them all? 
Fal. All? I know not what ye call, all; but if I 
8 not with fifty of them, I ama bunch of radifh: 
if there were not two or thrée and fifty upon poor old Jack, 
then am I no two-legg’d creature. 
P. Hen. Pray God, have not murder’d fome of them. 


Fal. Nay, that’s raying for: I have er'd 
alt ag 


two of them: two, ve pay’d*; two wrens 
2 ao my buckler cut ti and through;] It appears from the Se 
comedy of Tbe two angry Women of Abington, that-this method ef de- 


freonsed Sain oie hak{peare's time growing out of fathion. The 
oa hae es 1599 and one of the characters in it makes the 


“ ie by thladeisth OF coc (words, that fword-and. buckterefight 
begins to out. Jam forry for it; J tball never {®& good manhood 
again, If it beonce gone, this = tak fight of rapier and will 

fword-and-bu: / man, 
will be fpitted like a cat, or aconey: then a boy will be as good asa 
man,” &c. STEEVENS. 

Sec Vol. I. p. 228, n. 8. Martone. 

3— an Ebrew dees i et Caf Pr ton a 


Hebrews a Aire: not worth the name of a ”" STEEZVENS. 

Jews in i Goon ven Popped hard-hearted. 
phobia —— men of Verona ; ** Ppt a wept to have 
~~ our Matong. 


asp i e. drubbed, beaten. So, in Marlowe's 
tranaion Ne Out's legies, printed at Middleburgh (withovt we 


a RTE ny gi Saha SPR oe CR eae eee aU 
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74 FIRST PART OF 
in buckram fuits. I tell thee what, Hal,—if I tell thee a 
ies by in my face, call me horfe. Thou know’ft my 
old ward ;—here I lay, and thus 1 bore my point. Four 
‘in Abackran let drive at me,— 
. Hen. What, four? thou faid’ft but two, even now. 
i Four, Hal; I told thee four. 
 Poins. Ay, ay, he faid four. 
Fal. Thefe four came “all»a-front, and mainly thraft 
* atme. I made me no more ado, but took all a" feven 
points in my target, thus. 
P. Hen. en? “ee , there were but four, ditertow: 
Fal. In buckram 5. 


“Poins. Ay, four, in buckram fuits. ermal 


ht Seven, by thefe hilts, or lam a villain elfe. 


prs PB. Hen. Pr’ythee, let him alone ; we _ have more 


ral. Doft thou hear me, Hal? e 
_ PB. Hen. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Fal. Do fo, for it is worth the lifening to. Theie 
nine in buckram, that I told thee of, — 

P. Hen, So, two more already. i as 

. Fal. Their points bei broken,—- 

‘Poins. Down fell their 

Fal. Began to haga fe But I follow’d me clofe, 
came in ra and hand; and, a thought, feven of 

the eleven I pay’d, 


* Thou cozeneft of fleep, and doft betray them - 
*« To pedants, ort cruel lathes pay them.” Matowne. 
hy In os i I believe thefe words belong to the prince's fpeech + 
ib were but four even now,—in buckram,”” sconcurs with 
it ny Prince: 3 ~ oe fuits ; and Falftaff perfeveres in 
_ the number of feven. ayant at regulated, Falftaff 
ee 10 affent to the ph that -were but if the 
JF na will but grant they were in éuckram ; and then tely 
aflérts that the number of bis was fevens The 
; ‘whole ogres MaLonE. | 
ing brokeny—Down ] To underftand 
: ery “e which 





. 
—_ 





-KING HENRY Iv. 475 
P. Hen. O monitrous ! eleven buckram men grown out ° 
' 


two! 

Fai. But, as the devil would have it, three mifbegot- 
ten knaves, in Kendal green’, came at my back, and 
let drive at me 3—for it was fo dark, Hal, that thou 
could’ft not fee ~. hand. 

P. Hen. 'Thefe lies are like the father that begets them; 
grofs as a._mountain, open, palpable. Why, thou clay- 
rain’d guts ; thou knotty~pated fool; thou whorefon, o! 

fcene, greafy tallow-keech *,— 

Eal, What, art’thou mad? art thou mad? is not the 

th, the truth? 

. Why, how could’ft thou know thefe men in 

dal green, when it was fo dark thou could’f not fee 

thy hand ; — tellus your reafon, What fay’it thou to 
this? 

Poins. Come, your reafon, Jack, reafon, 

Fal. What, upon compulfion? No; were I at the 
firappado, or all the racks in the world, I would not tell 
you on compulfion. Give you a reafon on compulfion ! 


7 fr Wendal green] “ Kendal, a towne fo highly renowned for her 
eommodious cloathing and induftrious trading, ‘as her name is become 
famous in that kind.” Camd. in Brit. Barnabecs Yournal. Bowxn. 

Kendal green was the livery of Robert Earl of Hunti and his fol- 
lowers, while they remained in a ftateof outlawry, and their leader af- 
fumed the title of Robin Hood. The colour is repeatedly mentioned in 


“ Here be a fort of ragged knaves come in, 
 Clothed all in Kendalegrene."” STurvens, 

See alfo Hall's Chronicle, Henry VIII. p.6. Maronz. 

% —grealy ] The old read tallw-catch, which 
Mr. Warton thinks right, underftanding by that word a receptacle for 
tallow, The emendation now adopted, which rs to me more 
likely to be the true reading, was fi by Dr. Johnfon. Mr. 
Steevens’s note is a ftrong co: tion of it. Matonr. ‘ 

Tallowzkeech is undoubtedly right. A keech of tallow is the fat of 
an ox or cow rolled up by the butcher in around lump, in order to be 
carried to the chandler. Itis the word in ufenow. Percy. . 

A beech is what iscalled a tallow in Suffex, and imits form re-- 
fembles the rotu of afatman’s belly. Contains, _ f i 

Shakfpeare calls the butcher's wife goody Keech in the fecond part of 
thie play. Sresvexs. - es 


“ab 





re fon idan, 
Pe longer guilty con he ‘aie "a 
ine coward, this bed-preffer, this horfe-back mae 
a. ota tite ca lin f. dry’d 
., Wal. Away, you ftarveling, elf-tkin 9, ‘you dry’ 
ay “ineats-tongue, t bull’s pizzle, poufiock- Ath, bie Brboth* 
to. utter what is like thee !—you a 8 evens you fheath, 
you bow-cafe, you vile ftanding tu 
P. Hen. Well, breathe a hea and then to ig again : : 
and when thou haft tired thyfelf in bate ich wa 
me fpeale but this. 


ri faw you fou fet on four}. you stoma | 
vel Ler their. wealth,-Mark now, 

S podplcts a tale Teal pb t you down.—Thln did wé two 
fet on you four: and,” oth ie word, out-faced you from 
RS sand have. its yea, and can fhew it you here 
Jn the houfe:—and, oon > you ight ponege uts away 
as nimbly, as qui exterity, and roar’ mercy, 

and ftill ran and roar’d, as ever I heard bull-calf. "What 

BS aaa eet to hack'thy fword as thou haft dine ; and 


yo » you elf-fhin,] For elf-frin. sae Hanmer , 
$4 oad aE The ot # ie > ieve, is elf 
hing ox Tittle, for though I ir i ped his 

‘brother's two legs to two eel- A Sore ye ane in fimply bears 

“no great refemblance toa man. Jouxson. ; Ne 

In thefe comparifons Shakfpeare was not 
ay cnn but of aman 
uniform y n sate 
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KING HENRY Iv. in 
then it was in fight? What trick, what device, wh 
faring ley canit sn now sam out, to hide thee ‘iden 


ub 


apparent fhame 
eos ~~ let’s hear, ‘iki 3 what re haft thou 


mal By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made 
“\ye. Why, hear ye, my mafters: Was it for me to kill 
the heir apparent ?-Should I turn upon the true prince ? 
Why, Seen es Tam as valiant as Hercules: but?» 
beware inftin& ; thejion will not touch the true prince * 
rreat matter; I was’ coward on initing. I 
Uy better of myfelf, and thee, during my life; 
iake lion, and thou, for a true prince. But, 
“the Lord ads, I am glad ge have the money.— 
oftefs, clap to vs doors ; watch to-night, pray to-mor- 
= f-—-Calleats, ads, boys, hearts of gold, All the titles 
fellowfh®™ come to you! What, fhall we be merry? 
e have a play extempore ? 
er Hen. saan dae the argument fhall be, thy 
running away. 
Fal. ah |. no more of that, Hal, an thou loveft mé. 
Enter Hottefs. 
© Hof. My lord the prince,— 
a cr, How now, my ‘lady the hoftefs? what fay’ft 








oa a mat 

Hof. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman of the court 
at door, would {peak with you: he fays, he oma from 
yourfather, 


P. Hen. Give as much as will make a 
man? POG es ot sel a: 


‘© a the Lion will not touch tbe true prince.] So in the Mad Lower, 
by B, and Fl 


letcher : 
. + #-Fetch the Numidian fion 1 over 5 


“ Se fj 
pe Eneilodon tie tales barre Mesetess, 


tee mses ae ey ep alba ay 
meny} I believe here is a kind of jeftintended. He that received a noble 
Ma =k language, called a ee this fenie the prince 


Vou. catches 


* 


av le 5 we a 


